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GOERZ 


NE kind of optical glass refracts colors 
differently from another kind. 


Furthermore, the exact refractive power 


of every batch of glass must be deter- 


mined because the optical qualities of 


different batches of the same glass are 
never precisely alike. This requires re- 
calculation of curvatures to coincide with 
these variations. 

Flaws and stresses, invisible to the eye, 
also must be detected. 

All this must be done with the most ex- 
acting accuracy that the Goerz lens may 
be free of imperfections that prevent 
an inferior lens from producing the results 


vou expect from a Goerz. 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
323 East 34th Street New York City 
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F/3.5 COOKE ANASTIGMAT 
For extra-rapid work, sport-events, 
and press-subjects, the Super-Speed 
Cooke Anastigmat F/3.5 is a truly 
peerless lens. It has all the speed re- 

’ quired for the most difficult subjects 
and gives the sane crisp definition for 
which all Cooke Lenses are so justly 
famous. 


F/4.5 COOKE AVIAR 
This lens has ample speed for all but 
the most unfavorable conditions and 
is preferred by users of reflecting- 
cameras. It has a flat field of fine defi- 
nition at full aperture. 


COOKE LENSES 
Are sold by the leading photo-supply 
dealers. To interested parties a cata- 
log of Cooke Lenses will be sent on 
application. 


BURKE & JAMES, Ine. 


240 E. Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 
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How I Photographed a Dragon-Fly 


GEORGE 


NE day last May, I received a 
letter from Mr. French, asking me 
to write the story of my dragon-fly 
picture which was hung with eleven 
other prints at the Union Camera 
Club’s annual show in Union Hall last April. 
I hesitated very much on account of my poor 
knowledge of the English language. In the 
first place, I thought that I could not make 
myself understood; but after reconsidering the 
matter, I decided that it might help someone 
who was interested in the same line of photog- 
raphy, and who might be struggling for success 
as I. myself, have been. So I took up courage 
and here is my story in very simple form. 

The work turned out to be a simple matter 
in the end after lots of hard work and patience, 
and, incidentally, a lot expense had 
consumed in experiments. 

It is a hard matter to photograph a live insect 
without studio-light. and an up-to-date appara- 
tus. I studied handling butterflies. last summer, 
for three months. and after wasting a good many 
dozen plates, I accomplished nothing. Some 
of them moved during exposure: some of them 
didn’t look natural. and all such and other little 
difficulties came up until the butterfly-time had 
passed, and then I had to give up my study 
of the subject. 

One day, a friend of mine heard that I was 
photographing, or was trying to photograph, 
live insects, such as spiders and_ butterflies; 
so he handed me a dragon-fly, a rather small 
reddish-looking specimen. I got on the job 
selecting different flowers and branches trying to 
find something that might look a little artistic; 
but I could not seem to find anything suitable. 
One noon-day, a little later, as I was returning 
from one of my trips—I make three trips a day 
to the post-office—I espied a dragon-fly resting 
on the ivy-vine of the house. I had an inspiration 





of been 


S. AKASU 


to try again, but in a different manner. I forgot 
to mention, in the first place, that I had made 
myself a net, with which to catch insects, out 
of a branch of a tree and a piece of mosquito 
netting. I caught a dragon-fly and killed it 
with potassium cyanide. Then I went to work 
photographing it, but with very little idea how 
to handle it or to proceed in an artistic way. I 
placed my camera near every window in the 
house, East, West, North and South. Finally, 
I hit upon the sun-parlor situated just outside 
the front-entrance. The sun-parlor is about 
fifteen feet wide, twelve feet high and six feet 
deep, having three sides, with just ordinary 
windows, each pane being about thirteen and 
one-half inches wide and twenty-three 
high and each panel has eight panes, four glasses 
in two rows. My background was an old yellow- 
colored window-shade about vard wide, 
and three or four yards long. This I pinned 
onto the front-door with push-pins about five 
feet from the floor. I left the door open about 
ten inches to get a different light and shade on 
the background, which, of course, I had_ to 
arrange to suit the time of day and the subject. 

Now I have described the place. By the way, 
I nearly forgot to mention the fact that the 
front of the house faces directly south. Then I 
got my camera and my subject, and trimmed 
my vine which is suspended with the aid of a 
few garden-props tied to the back of a chair, 
one in a vertical position, the others at an angle 
of about sixty or sixty-five degrees. Then I 
set the chair with the vine between the camera 
and background, near the background, on the 
right-hand side, .out of the field of view. Now 
that I was about ready for the exposure, I 
found that the insect was not suitable to use. 
It didn’t look natural, for the extremities had 
stiffened. It was dead, of course; and out of a 
dead thing one cannot photograph a live insect. 
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one 
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I quit, and called it the end of an imperfect day. 
I almost gave up in despair; but eventually an 
old saying came to my mind—“Tf at first you 
don’t succeed, just try, try again.” 

This led me to make one more trial. I had 
many obstacles to face, the most important of 
all being the fact that I have to work or starve 
to death, and all this experimenting had to be 
done in my spare moments! It seemed to me 
that all the insects began to know me by this 
time, for whenever they saw me go out of doors, 
they flew up higher and higher—beyond my 
reach. I watched very carefully, however, and 
kept my net close by me, so that when one came 
near, I could pounce upon it. After days of 
watchful waiting, one came within my reach. 
I was upon it like a wild-cat, and got it, too. 
I kept it shut up for five days in the china- 
closet so as to weaken it and make it do what 
I wanted, with life in it. The next step was 
to wait for a suitable day on which to get good 
light and shadows. The very first good after- 
noon that came, I again took up my studies. 
This was the fifth day that my dragon-fly had 
been in captivity. I prepared an ivy-vine, set 
up the camera, put up the background and 
brought forth my model, having placed every- 
thing where I wanted it. I returned to my 
camera to have a look at things. While I was 
focusing, the insect began to-claw and sprawl 
up and down, right and left, and even went so 
far as to fly away. Some nerve! It not only 
flew away once, but kept me chasing it a 
dozen times, more or less. Then the trouble 
began in earnest. My ivy-vine began to wilt 
in the heat, as did myself. I did not want to 
open the door for air, as that would spoil my 
shadow-effects. By this time, my vine was past 
any use. I had to go out into the garden for a 
new one, and begin all over again. I was now 
being confronted with my most serious obstacle. 
To my horror and dismay, old Sol was flying 
away from me this time. He was quickly wend- 
ing his way westward, which necessitated moving 
my background more to the south-side in order 
to get the shadow-effect correctly. When I 
went back to my camera, this time, to see how 
things were, I found that shadows of the glass 
panel-frame were too prominent on the back- 
ground. Everything seemed to be against me, 
and by this time I knew that I had to utilise 
every available moment to the best advantage, 
as “Time and Sun wait for no man.” It was 
now almost five o’clock (standard time) and I 
had been working a good two and one-half hours, 
with nothing accomplished! I made another 
hurried attempt and found this time that the 
trees outside the sun-parlor window stood be- 





tween the sun and myself, so there was nothing 
else to do but to quit, and that ended another 
imperfect day. 

The next day I started in about twelve o’clock 


with just the same troubles as before. The 
insect refused to keep still, and I did not want 
to kill it; but I found that I must do something. 
It came to my mind that I might administer a 
little ansesthetic, so I began to search for some 
but found nothing. Then I suddenly remembered 
that I had had a toothache and had deadened 
the pain with oil of clove, so I thought this 
might in a way intoxicate the dragon-fly. I 
went to work at once, got a match, dipped it in 
the oil of clove and gave it a few drinks. This 
quieted it down a good deal for it did not 
Then I said to myself, “Now’s 
my chance!’ I got to my camera—after, of 
course, first arranging my _ background, ete. 
All of a sudden, the insect’s wings began to 
vibrate. I thought that I was beaten again, 
and almost gave up the idea of ever photo- 
graphing a live insect. Anyhow, I said to myself, 
that I would like a chance. I watched and 
waited patiently. The wings still vibrated, vet 
the dragon-fly remained in its place. I was 
very anxious, and hesitated a great deal on 
account of the strong and incessant vibration. 
Then, holding my breath and again fearing 
failure, I began to make an exposure, a long one, 
too. I used a three-time color-screen and gave 
fifteen long seconds. For places on the back- 
ground I used a piece of very thin, old silk to 
diffuse the highlight. I made three different 
exposures between two and four r.M., during 
which time I changed the whole arrangement 
twice. I developed the plates with pyro, A.B.C. 
studio-proportions, and was gladly surprised 
to find, when I had finished, that there was not 
the slightest sign of any vibration or any defect. 
I always use Wellington Anti-Screen plates when 
I can get them and a three-time color-screen 
in order to get better values of color. I called 
this the end of a perfect day. I concluded by 
feeling very sorry for the poor insect that had 
to give up its life for my success. I will add that 
it ended many a hard struggle on my part to 
photograph a live insect. 


o 
EVERYWHERE in our rapidly 

country the old landmarks are fast disappear- 
ing. The photographic recording of them is 
everywhere a duty. Such should be as perfect 
as possible....The best obtainable prints of 
such subjects should be kept for reference at the 
public library, or local museum. 

Henry TurNER Balt_ey. 
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Art and Photography 


Cc. J. BRODERSEN 


some Danish prints in Puoro-Era 
MaGaziIneE, and especially to tell 
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something about the life in the Kébenhavns 
Fotografiske Amatér-Klub. I do not believe, 


however, that such an article will interest many 
readers of PHoto-Era, as the life in our club is 
fashioned just in the same way as life in all 
other clubs which have artistic aims. 

However, it is always a question open for 
discussion, whether photography may really be 
performed in such a way that the picture becomes 
of real artistic value, i.e., that the amateur is 
really able to put some of his own personal 
conception into it, and thus to tell us something, 
and thereby obtain the attention of the beholder. 
Amid these discussions the question is also 
raised, whether art and photography have in 
reality anything to do with each other—have 
had any influence upon one another; and here it 
is a fact, which even prominent art-critics have 
admitted, that they have, to some _ extent, 
influenced each other. A well-known English 


art-critic, among others, has taken up this sub- 
ject. He said, recently, that long ago, when 
photography was invented, the first impression 
was that it must become a very hard competitor 
of the art of painting, on account of its great 
power to quickly and exactly reproduce exact 
details; but it found that the 
photographic reproduction was not art, but only 
an exact reflection of the motives that, just 
by its abundance of details, often would spoil 
the general impression and have only an irritat- 


Was very soon 


ing influence upon the spectator. As is well 
known, there are three classes of men doing 


photography—namely, the pictorial photograph- 
ers, the professional photographers, and the snap- 
shooters, which latter only themselves enjoy by 
reproducing and souvenir- 
pictures. This latter class, of course, is the larg- 
est, and its members do not take the least interest 
in artistic reproduction. The _first-mentioned 
class, on the contrary, comprises only a very 
limited number of enthusiastic amateurs who 
perform excellent and exquisite work. 

Of course, it is difficult to tell what 
influence the first photographs have had on the 
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PORTRAIT-STUDY 


art-painters: but for those, who have had to do 
with painting details, photography must have 
appeared as a revelation. But interest in the 
reproduction of detail has declined during the 
course of years, and pictorial photographers, 
of late vears, have tried by every means to get 
away from the representation of detail. 

There are, however, certain effects, which may 
be originated by photography. The use of rapid 
plates and rapid lenses has greatly influenced the 
construction of the pictures, and as the use of the 
hand-camera caused the inclusion in the picture 
of a great foreground, this feature seemed for 
a time to have been adopted by nearly all of 
the art-painters. 

The landscape-paintings have always 
contained large sky-surface, low horizon, and a 
short foreground. The amateur, using his hand- 
camera, produced quite the opposite effect, while 
involuntarily inclining his camera towards the 
ground. In this connection, the fact ought to be 
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considered that the image seen on the ground- 
glass of the camera possesses a certain charm 
that has a similar tendency. Transposed into 
black and white, however, the picture will fre- 
quently be a disappointment. Nature, on the 
contrary, is not viewed in this manner, for the 
eve is not directed towards the ground, but 
towards the landscape and, consequently, the 
nearest foreground falls outside of the field of 
view and becomes less prominent. 

The photographic lens, moreover, does not 
delineate correctly; it is apt to 
apparent size of the near objects to the detriment 
of the distant ones, this not being in accordance 
with the picture seen by the human eve. Never- 
theless, every careful observer will have noticed 
that this composition of the picture has influenced 
the painters, and one frequently sees them 
painting a picture in which they have placed too 
large and unnatural a foreground. 

This is not the only way in which photography 


increase the 
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NIGHT-STUDY 


has influenced the art of painting. In painting, 
the main interest is centered on the outline of 
masses which should be pleasing to the eye. In 
photography, on the contrary, awkward shapes 
will often he produced, unless great care be 
taken; even the figures and their garments 
assume queer, angular shapes, not to mention 
those which buildings and the like may assume. 
Such features appear to have influenced even the 
stvle of some painters by reason of being some- 
thing uncommon and, therefore, pleasing to the 
public that, in its ignorance of real art, demands 
something novel and strange. 

Even in photographs of interiors, queer effects 
may be produced; for instance, persons sitting 
farther away become depicted on the top portion 
of the picture. Similar features may be noticed 
in modern art-painting, but the impression 
produced is not natural. Chairs and_ tables 
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ought to stand on a horizontal floor and be 
surrounded by vertical walls. 

It is, however, not the able art-photographer 
who produces this kind of picture. He has 
gradually learned what good picture-composition 
means, and he endeavors to avoid this kind of 
unnaturalness. Many a progressive art-photog- 
rapher knows the secret of picture-composition 
better than any artist. The excesses are found 
in the work of beginners, or the ultra-modern 
art-photographers despising to follow the straight 
road of art and believing to become greater 
art-photographers by imitating the excesses 
committed by many modern art-painters. 

Presumably, I have now already occupied too 
much space in PHoto-Era-MaGazineE; but I 
should be very pleased, if these lines contain 
some features of interest to the many photog- 
raphers who are readers of this periodical. 
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THE LAVISHNESS OF NATURE 
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Photographing the Diamond Cave, Ozark Mountains 


CHAS. G. JONES 


T is to be regretted that we photog- 
raphers do not get skinned noses 
every time we make mistakes. If 
we could, I am sure that we would 
not only make fewer blunders. but 
we would make more progress and everything, 
but our looks, would be helped. I am going to 
tell vou how a little forgetfulness forced me to be 
resourceful and incidentally caused me to get a 
badly skinned nose in the meantime. The mem- 
ory of that incident has prevented my making 
the same mistake again. 

I was called upon to photograph the Diamond 
Cave which is situated some thirty miles from 
the nearest railroad-point, in the heart of the 
Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. The cave, opened 
recently to tourists, is three miles west of Jasper, 
Ark., which is situated on the new Jefferson 
Highway running south from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Little Rock, Ark., and is probably one of the 
most wonderful and extensive cave-formations in 
any part of the world. 

Being a field-photographer, I pride myself on 
carrying in my “old kit-bag’’, emergency equip- 
ment for any kind of work. When I arrived at 
the cave I was thoroughly prepared, as I thought, 
to proceed with the work in hand. But when I 





delved among. the paraphernalia I was amazed 
to find that I had forgotten to put in any part 
of my flashlight-equipment, except the powder. 

Not wishing to appear as a novice other than 
to myself, it was “‘up to me”’ to light the cave and 
make the pictures as though I had been fully pre- 
pared with the best of equipment. I unearthed 
a large cigar-box, knocked out the front side, 
raised the lid-back perpendicularly and tacked a 
stick, about two feet long, to the back of the box 
and lid, allowing the stick to extend well below 
the bottom of the box and thus form a handle. 
Placing my film-holders in one compartment of 
my knapsack—I use films altogether in the field, 
on account of their lighter weight—powder in 
another, several sheets of dry paper, some extra 
batteries for the pocket-flashlight and my camera, 
a 5x 7 Eastman View fitted with a Velostigmat 
F/4.5, Series II, 9-inch focus, in a close-fitting 
carrying-case, I announced to the guide that I 
was ready to proceed. 

The Diamond Cave has never been explored 
thoroughly, although its depths have been pene- 
trated many miles. There is some water in it 
but the cave, generally, is very dry, with the 
walking excellent. The air is good with a tem- 
perature of about fifty degrees. The formation 
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SOLID-ROCK FORMATIONS 


is wonderful; purest white, vellow, brown, red, 
pink and black limestone-stalactities and stalag- 
mites as fine as a cambric needle or as massive 
as giant monuments are to be seen at every turn, 
and no two are alike. They glitter and sparkle 
under the light of the lamps like millions of dia- 
monds, hence, the name Diamond Cave. One 
never tires of looking at the beautiful formations 
of this subterranean cavern, although one’s body 
may become utterly exhausted. 

For nine hours we rambled over the floors of 
the great cave, making in all, fourteen exposures 
with the cigar-box flash-machine. I spread the 
powder over the bottom of the box, inserted the 
end of a piece of paper in the powder, allowed the 
other end to protrude over the side of the box, 
then, when I was ready to expose I lighted the 
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CHAS. G. JONES 


end of the paper, stepped behind the camera and 
waited for the flame to reach the powder. To 
focus, I opened the lens wide, placed a light at 
the extreme edges and in the foreground of the 
view that covered the groundglass, and in all 
of the accompanying pictures, stopped to F/16 
when making the exposure. The most difficult 
problem encountered in photographing a cave 
is in being unable to place the camera at the 
right spot to obtain the desired view. Many 
of the most beautiful spots in the cave are not 
photographed for this reason. 

All went well with the flash-machine until the 
fourteenth picture. I loaded it with a heavy 
charge to penetrate some very deep shadows 
down the passageway. I lighted the paper and 
held it aloft with the utmost confidence. There 
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ACRES OF STALAGMITES 
THE GREAT WHITE DOME 
CHAS. G. JONES 





THREE MILES IN THE CAVE 
STALACTITES BROKEN BY BEARS 
CHAS. G. JONES 











was a terrific flash and a deep rumbling as the 
cavern reverberated to the noise of the explosion. 
A million stars appeared on my horizon—that box 
separated from its handle and the corner caught 
me fairly between the eves and barked my nose 
quickly and painfully to the extreme point. 

I have enclosed a few pictures and the reader 
can be the judge of my success with the im- 
provised flash-equipment. Needless to say, I 
have never again forgotten part of my equip- 
ment. A little resourcefulness will overcome the 
difficulty I had and also a missing focusing-cloth, 
a broken tripod or groundglass; but, take my 
advice, fellow-workers: never forget the flash- 
powder if you wish to photograph a cave. 

For the benefit of readers of PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE who may not know of the Diamond Cave 
and its beauty, I give some interesting facts in 
connection with the pictures that accompany 
this article. 

Picture 1. Something of the lavishness with 
which nature decorated the cave-walls and ceil- 
ings can be realised by this photograph six miles 
underground. (Note)—This is as far as we 
penetrated; but the cave was as large, in places 
larger, than it was nearer the entrance. In only 
one place did we have to crawl, and then only 
for a few feet. 

Picture 2. Three miles inside the cave. The 
little cdiam in foreground touched the floor 
and the ceiling; it is 23 ft. long and about 214 in. 


in diameter; it is the same diameter its entire 
length. There is nothing loose and dangerous 
about the rock-formations; the walls, ceilings 
and nearly all the floors are solid limestone. 

Picture 3. Acres and acres of stalagmites, 
columns and spires of varied sizes and colors with 
smooth paneled ceilings, fringed with candied 
looking stalactites; four miles underground in the 
Diamond Cave, Newton County, Arkansas. 

Picture 4. The great white dome in this picture 
is hollow and the threads of stone on its sides act 
as the strings on a piano, giving off clear musical 
notes when touched with stone or metal. Some 
of the stalagmites in the distance are over 25 ft. 
high. This is called the music-room, the dome, 
at front, is called the piano, it is about 12 ft. 
high and 7 ft. in diameter. Two miles inside. 

Picture 5. About three miles inside the cave. 
This cave is centrally located in what is destined 
to become soon the greatest playground in 
America, “The Ozark National Playground” 
in “The Land of a Million Smiles”. The Ozark 
Mountains cover quite an area in southern Mis- 
souri and northern Arkansas. 

Picture 6. It can be seen in the photographs 
that some of the stalactites have been broken. 
This was probably done by bears many years 
ago. Many bear-tracks, made during the proc- 
ess of formation of the cave, are now plainly 
seen in the stone-floors of the cave. Three and 
one-half miles inside the cave. 


Electro-Photography 


ARTHUR PALME 


SWHE April issue of | Puoro-Era 
MaGazINE contained a very in- 
Sq teresting article, which the author 
as chose to entitle “How I Shocked a 
Se) Plate.” I'll bet that many a reader 
a saw the photograph that accompanied this 
story, was guessing all he was worth as to what 
that feathery clump of white, woolly things 
might be; or possibly, what kind of new-fangled 
photographic fad this might represent. To me, 
that little article was of greatest personal interest, 
and I thought that some of the more technically 
inclined readers might be given a hint for further 
experimenting along that little-investigated and 
fascinating line of electro-photography. 

If Mr. Stephan had gone only a step further, 
he would have re-discovered what I found some 
nine years ago, the result of which was published 
in the Electrical World. Suppose that you 





chose exactly the same arrangement, and the 
same simple apparatus as described in Mr. Ste- 
phan’s article; that is, a few dry-cells, a piece of 
tin-foil, a photographic plate or film and some 
wire. Ina darkroom, illuminated by photograph- 
ically safe red light, place the tin-foil on the 
table, lay the plate or the film, emulsion-side 
up, on the foil, and then lay any kind of a metal 
coin, a medal, or other relief-stamped or deep- 
stamped metal piece directly upon the plate. 
Connect the ends of the spark-coil to the tin-foil 
and to the coin, and close the battery-circuit 
just for a second or two. You will be amazed, 
that after developing the plate you will find a 
perfect negative of the stamping. Surrounding 
the edges of the metal piece will be found the 
same feathery streamers as on “the shocked 
plate.” A single discharge from a quart-size 
Leyden jar, or an exposure of a fraction of 
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second from an ordinary alternating current 
of at least one thousand (1000) volts, will give 
the same result. This method was suggested to 
photograph coins, medals, flat engravings, ete. 

But it is not necessary to use a plate or film. 
A piece of bromide-paper or even of Velox or 
Cyko paper will give the same result, if sub- 
stituted for the plate. Of course, in this case, a 
negative and side-reversed image will result. 
And as these papers are all slower than a plate, 
a somewhat longer exposure has to be given. 
If a sensitised paper is used instead of a glass- 
plate, the spark from the spark-coil may be 
sufficiently strong to puncture the paper. The 
use of a clean glass-plate between the tin-foil and 
the sensitised paper is therefore recommended. 

The illustration with this article shows both 
kinds of electro-photographs, i.e., positives, ob- 
tained by printing from a glass- or film-negative 
and also some originals, made directly on bromide 
paper. All the latter are side-reversed. 

The explanation of this peculiar phenomenon 
seems to be this: The tin-foil and the coin, 
separated by the rather thin glass-plate, rep- 
resent what is called, in electrical parlance, a 
condenser. Applying a high-voltage current to 
the two metal plates will charge this condenser, 
and this will be accompanied by the generation 
of visible dark-violet light, a great amount of 
invisible ultra-violet light, and of ozone. The 
latter, which is only a by-product of our little 
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experiment and has nothing to do with the result, 
can be smelled easily if the spark-coil is left on 
for a few minutes. The violet and ultra-violet 
light, however, affect the photographic plate as 
strongly as daylight, and hence the dissociation 
of the bromide of silver, disclosed after develop- 
ment. The nearer the two metal plates come to 
ach other, the more of these violet-rays will be 
generated, and the more of the silver-salt will 
be dissociated. That is why the high parts of 
the coin will be rendered darkest and the de- 
pressed parts, further away from the plate, the 
lightest. Making a print from the negative will 
reverse the contrast, and will give the true ap- 
pearance of the stamping. 

In our days of automobiles and _ radio-en- 
thusiasts, spark-coils and dry-cells are available 
sasily and everywhere. Any amateur, so in- 
clined, should therefore have no difficulty to 
duplicate the above-outlined experiment, which 
will give him a few evenings of a new and fas- 
cinating pastime. Just one little warning: keep 
your hands off the spark-coil wires. There is 
more “kick” in a spark-coil than in the wildest 
“moonshine” rum. I know there is. I got one 
at that experiment myself, and got it in the 
darkroom. And when I jumped, I upset the hypo- 
box, which emptied on a batch of perfectly good 
5x7 plates, cascaded on my trousers, bounced 
off against a tripod-leg, upset... 
mind, it did a lot of damage. 


, oh, never 




















GRACE R. 


Bio: women is ; ne. This 
is especially appealing to the wife 
and mother who longs to make some 
L J money independent of the husband's 
earnings; but who would have to neglect her 
home if she had outside employment. In photog- 
raphy, most of your patrons come to your home 
for you to make their pictures. 

A small town or a prosperous farming com- 
munity offers just the opportunity for an ambi- 
tious girl or woman. Here the _ professional 
photographer is absent because there would not 
be enough business to pay him. This fact is the 
woman's opportunity for she would not need to 
make as much as he would to pay her well. 

As to learning how to do good work, this phase 
of the subject need not trouble an intelligent 
person. Dressmaking, stenography, millinery, 
school-teaching, or any of the various trades 
which women follow, require at least a year to 
learn, and most of them longer, and necessitate 
leaving home. Photography can be learned in 
three months at home and without a teacher. 
One of the many books of instructions especially 
written for amateur-photographers will teach 
enough, and profiting from the mistakes made, a 
persevering person may learn what to do by ex- 
periment and without a personal instructor. 

A modest equipment of camera, tripod, back- 
ground, reflector, tank, trays, lamp, thermometer, 
scales, graduates, plates, chemicals and paper can 
be bought for fifty dollars, and includes enough 
of everything to learn with. A  postcard-size 
plate-camera is best for a beginner, and a cheap 
lens is sufficient until she has mastered the rules 
of exposure, development and printing. When 
she is sure that she means.to keep on with the busi- 
ness, her ambitions will aspire to a five by seven 
camera and an anastigmat lens. This size is 
needed for landscape-work and groups, and the 
speedy lens to meet any emergencies in lighting 
and rapid motion. 

The writer knows whereof she writes. For the 
past ten years she has filled the réle of general 
photographer in a country-town and reached out 
and done work in a surrounding radius of ten 
miles. It is work which is seldom monotonous, 
is interesting and more remunerative for the 
least effort than anything else I could do at home. 
Babies’ pictures are my most frequent work— 
every birth-certificate records a pretty certain 
patron. As for myself—I began to learn while 
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teaching school, made the most of vacation- 
time, and gradually worked up quite a line of 
business. I have calls to make and many stock- 
pictures of houses, funeral-flowers, church-decora- 
tions, corpses, weddings, school and lodge-groups, 
auto and picnic-parties. These are side-lines; por- 
traits of all ages are my main work. To disturb 
my homework the least possible, I require por- 
trait-patrons to come to me; but old people and 
babies, in the non-travel class, I photograph in 
their homes. Picnic-parties and others in groups, 
of course, I phetograph wherever they are 
gathered, and usually selling many pictures from 
one negative makes a good profit on this work. 

The beginner should experiment on her friends 
and relatives under different lightings until she 
feels confidence to “hang out her shingle.” By 
using a very fast plate, like the Seed Graflex, she 
will find an exposure of one second is sufficient 
in a room or corner lighted by two windows. 
Many babies, vou will find, move more quickly 
than this. The photographer will soon learn to 
note if they move during the actual click of the 
shutter, so that a second exposure must be made. 
Later, when she can afford an anastigmat lens, 
the cheaper plate of ordinary speed will be suffi- 
cient. Having to make more than one exposure, 
cuts down the profits, and I would not advise 
doing it unless there is no doubt that the subject 
moved. There is a class of careless persons who 
will want the artist to “‘take another, in case the 
first is not good,” but she will use her own judg- 
ment rather than waste her plates at their re- 
quest. There have been many times when I pre- 
ferred to expose several plates rather than make 
another trip to a house for a portrait of a restless 
child or a nervous, old person. Make a few good 
rules and insist on them, if you would make money 
in this business. It is well to require a deposit at 
the time of the sitting, and not to give “proofs” 
on small orders, simply asking them to leave to 
the photographer’s judgment whether a negative 
turns out good enough to finish the order. There 
will seldom be a complaint, if the photographer 
will talk just right to them at the beginning. 

I have never learned to do retouching, because 
I have weak eyes and feel it is cheaper for me to 
send the few negatives that require it to a 
nearby city, where a professional retoucher does 
it quite reasonably. Photo-supply houses can 
give you addresses of persons who do this work, 
or you may learn to do a little vourself; but it 
requires a firm hand and good eyesight. 





To do the best work, you should have a certain 
room in the house for exclusive studio-work, 
where you can pose your patrons in privacy. 
Here you will hang your background permanently 
and have the reflector and sitters’ chairs always 
ready. A room with north windows is preferable, 
an eastern exposure comes next, and, if you must, 
western or southern windows can be screened and 
arranged to serve your purpose. You may have 
to begin by using a parlor or living-room. Here 
you will have to move the furniture out of range 
of the camera, put up the background and re- 
flector, and chase away the inquisitive members 
of the family who like to see what is going on. 

I have done general photography so long, and 
am still so enthusiastic about it, that I like to 
see girls entering it as a profession. A few years’ 
practice in your own business may lead you to a 
pleasant position with some fashionable city- 
photographer; who can tell? 

The best advice I can give to a prospective 
woman-photographer is to buy a modest equip- 
ment; to subscribe for as many photographic 
magazines as she can afford; to get a reliable 
book of instructions, and apply her intelligence in 
the same degree she would on any other pro- 
fession. Learn to do both tank- and tray-develop- 
ment, never forget the importance of tempera- 
ture nor the necessity for cleanliness in the dark- 
For the latter, by the way, a closet with 


room. 


shelves may be utilised until it is found advisable 
to build a real darkroom. Many people have a 
corner of the cellar partitioned off. This is easy 
to make dark and the liquids will not freeze there, 
although if tank-development is used, arrange- 
ments should be made to keep the solution at 
an even temperature, otherwise underdevelop- 
ment would result. 

Of course, vou will make up vour developers 
and the various baths, as this method is so much 
cheaper than buying them ready prepared. If 
ever I go into the mail-order business, I intend 
to cater to the amateur photographer and sell 
these ready-prepared developers and baths, for I 
know that there must be a wide margin of profit 
in them. Buy your hypo by the ten-pound box 
at least, and the developing-agents, pyro, hydro- 
chinon, metol or any others vou learn to prefer, 
by the ounce, perhaps, to begin with. By care- 
fully weighing them on your scales, and mixing 
with soft water according to the formule that 
come with the plates and paper, you gain a 
great deal of information as to the workings of 
the various chemicals, and save money, besides. 

Select some standard make of plate and paper, 
and stick to them until you have mastered ex- 
posure, development and printing. It is foolish 
to think that poor pictures are the fault of plate 
or paper, when the manufacturers have been 
making them so long. 


The Sentimental Photographer 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


F the careful observer will let his 
mind seek and dwell awhile on the 
character and temperament of the 
amateur-photographer, he will be 
interested to find him a gentle fel- 
low, with the eyes of a poet, the soul of an artist, 
and that love of Nature and quiet which most 
frequently goes with such individualities. I 
refer to the amateur-photographer whose am- 
bition is to make pictures. The busy man who 





snaps anything that happens along and lets the’ 


drug-store do the photo-finishing is another 
story, as Mr. Kipling would say. To such, as 
of whom these things are said, photography is 
not merely a pastime but a sentiment. The 
young have a prophetic instinct: and the love 
of fixing pleasant times and places urges them. 
Their elders have a fancy for retrospection and 
humor, the developed habit of making for the 
eve lasting remembrances that may vividly let 


them live over and over again their happier 
moments and experiences long since past. 

From where I stand, on a little hillock of 
middle life, a larger view is mine of youth on 
one side and old age on the other. God be 
praised, I have not outgrown sympathy with 
the one, or understanding of the other. It is 
the privilege of a man of fifty to be a very aged 
person to the boys under and about twenty, 
and to be a very young thing, indeed, to the 
patriarch of seventy-five. So you see me an 
old-man-young-boy, and qualified to speak of 
things of which I do speak, in this strain. The 
latest camera with all its improvements and 
some of its ‘“Talking-Points” which look like 
improvements but are not; and the old, old, 
oh very old, box with its square bellows are both 
dear to me. It has been my rare privilege to 
bring together the winner of a recent salon 
medal and one who used to work in wet-plates. 
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Now and again, some enthusiast becomes 
imbued with an idea that it is wasting time and 
money in what of these he devotes to photog- 

Ls ae 
raphy. And some Old Timer becomes con- 
vinced he has outgrown this enjoyment, as its 
being one of the indulgences of youth. Let me 
sing to you, what I would say to vou about this, 
in such voice as is given me. 
Pass thou not carelessly the daily joys 
That childhood hath, but play 
Whilst still thou canst, with toys. 
Too soon must come the day 
When pleasure cloys. 


Deal thou not heedlessly with youth 
But make them friends, and love 

Them whilst thou may. Forsooth! 
The sun is shining bright above. 

Dream dreams and pass the truth. 


Maturity hath recompenses, too; 
They are but recompense at best, 

For what the present offers you, 
Old age is never so weil blest 

As when it can forget what’s true. 


Age dreams of days that used to be, 

But Youth hath golden dreams 
Of times to come. Set Fancy free, 

Seek pots of gold where rainbows gleam. 
Today shall ne’er return to thee. 


Age! That means him who no longer believes 
that there is a pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow. And the pleasures of life do not cloy to 
the youngster of eighty who still has hope in 
his heart and something he loves to do for the 
sake of the doing. And though a you has 
crept in among a lot of thee’s and thou’s, let that 
pass as poetic license and take the truth, that I 
believe, threads the crudely turned 
rhetoric that vou are reading. 

That same pot of gold may be any sort of 
hope, aspiration, ambition—a camera, a tripod, 
enough plates or films and the conviction that 
a salon-picture waits somewhere along the day’s 
hike for us to make. Don’t you see what photog- 


beads of 


raphy means outside of tangible, material 
things? Can’t vou understand now why you 


had a feeling that your camera meant something 


to your emotional side? Of course, you did 
and of course you do. Did you ever hear a 
real artist talk of his brushes, paints, and pal- 
ette? Did you feel as if he were talking of dear 
persons, not things? You know what I mean. 
So let us go on making pictures as we are _per- 
mitted to find time for the doing; and, without 
knowing or analyzing, develop our eves to see 
the lavishness of Nature in her bestowal of 
beauty, cultivate our minds to poetic sympathy 
with field and stream, and water, hills and val- 
levs and clouds and blue skies. We are all travel- 
ing a long road to a certain goal—the one great 
goal which we shall not fail to reach, which we 
can never avoid reaching. And the box with 
its polished glass-eye shall help to make that 
road seem shorter, easier and pleasanter. 

That one is blest who from Life’s vast expanse 

A little corner saves from other use, 

And keeps a modest garden there: 


With pansies, hollyhocks and heliotropes, 
Poppies flaming, violets and border phlox. 
Color-riot, mingled scents. 


Meandering amongst these varied plants 
An aimless, graveled path must wind away, 
Beginning at a picket-gate 





Its end where broods a weeping willow tree. 
This ever quiet and old-fashioned spot 
Shall be the Garden of his Youth. 


Where, youth departed, he shall wend his steps 
Away from all the bustling cares of life, 
And live in other days again. 


Then every pansy-face shall turn to him 
And make him company, like long ago: 
The many scents be Memory. 


School-days, school-mates, Redivivus! 
Shall bloom about him once again, until 
His tottering steps shall find the way 


His youth 


To where that swishing willow bends its boughs. 
And there in Heavenly quiet he shall rest 
Beneath sun-spangled shading green. 


Spring. summer and portentous fall shall pass 
And when the winter's rigors shall have passed 
Behold his couch, a verdant mound. 











Through the Berkshires Over the Mohawk Trail 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 





f) height—and the height is like an 
extensive plateau after it has been 
reached—the most frequent ques- 
tion heard among New England 
motorists is ““Have vou been over the Mohawk 
Trail?” In nearly every case the answer is in 
the affirmative: if otherwise, the person ques- 
tioned is urged strongly to make the trip at the 
first convenient opportunity. For one reason 
or another, this sage advice cannot always be 
followed at the time it is given. Of course, 
much depends on the direction from which 
the motorist approaches the Mohawk Trail. 
The traveler who lives West of the Hudson River 
will approach the Trail from the West, via 
Albany, and thence, over the Taconic Moun- 
tains, to Williamstown—beautifully situated and 
surrounded by purple-hued mountains domi- 
nated by the nearby Greylock range—via North 
Adams, directly over the Trail proper, which 
runs over the highest point of the Hoosac Range 
and the Whitcomb Hills—down into the Deer- 
field Valley and, eastward, through delightful 
towns, to Boston—a total distance of one hun- 
dred and ninety miles of road to traverse. 

At Greenfield, the tourist has the choice to 
motor over excellent State roads, to the White 
Mountains (northeast), Boston (east), or Spring- 
field, Hartford and New Haven (south). An- 
other favorite route is from Albany to Williams- 
town or North Adams, via Pittsfield, which takes 
the tourist through some of the finest parts of 
the Berkshire region. To tourists who motor 
to New England from New York City, and who 
desire to include a trip over the Mohawk Trail, 
several routes are open—along the eastern bank 
of the Hudson River, including places associ- 
ated prominently with the American Revolu- 
tion, to Poughkeepsie, thence in a north-easterly 
direction, via Lakeville, passing along a stretch 
of a few miles through sections of New York and 
Connecticut into Massachusetts, where, at South 
Egremont, the celebrated Berkshires begin their 
spectacular course northward. Generally, a 
long stop is made at Great Barrington, with its 
notable, historic show-places and wonderful 
scenery. The journey is continued through those 
celebrated garden-spots, Stockbridge, Lee and 
Lenox to Pittsfield, the exact center of the Berk- 
shire country and splendidly situated. The trip 
over the Mohawk Trail may now be begun at 
Williamstown, sixteen miles distant, north, from 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Toh HEN the tourist-season is at its 


It is not the purpose of the writer to give the 
history of the Mohawk Trail, or an account of 
the construction of the new State highway 
which runs over it, more or less, for a distance of 
sixteen miles, but rather to offer a few interest- 
ing details which will suffice to meet the require- 
ments of the tourist-motorist who is bent upon 
enjoying the scenery and photographing the 
salient points of historic and pictorial interest 
on the way. For detailed and trustworthy in- 
formation regarding the old Indian Trail, the 
student is referred to “The Mohawk Trail—its 
History and Course’, by William B. Browne, 
North Adams, Massachusetts. 

The Mohawks were an _ Iroquois 
Indians which formerly occupied the Mohawk 
Vallev—a magnificent view of which, by Fred- 
erick B. Hodges, adorned our July number. 
This beautiful and fertile valley extends along 
the Mohawk River from Rome to Cohoes on the 
Hudson. The Mohawks were an exceedingly 
warlike people and, being at enmity’ with the 
Penobscots of New England, they crossed the 
Hudson and blazed a trail from the eastern bank 
of that stream through the northern section of 
the Berkshire Hills into the Deerfield Valley. 
In all their warfare, the attacking parties crossed 
the mountains over this trail which became 
known as the Mohawk Trail. Not satisfied with 
molesting a rival Indian tribe, the Mohawks 
raided New England, attacked the white settlers 
and, later, other Indian tribes. This trail is sup- 
posed also to have been used by warring Indians 
during what is known in New England history 
as King Philip’s War, 1675 to 1676, of which the 
Bloody Brook Massacre, at Deerfield, forms a 
thrilling chapter. Thus, the region through 
which the present Mohawk Trail passes, from 
Greenfield, including Deerfield Valley to Will- 
iamstown, Massachusetts, and beyond, even 
across the Hudson River into New York State, 
is filled with historic and legendary interest 
which gives it great distinction. 

In view of the physical difficulties encountered 
by the engineers in constructing the present 
Mohawk Trail—a superb and justly celebrated 
highway—the original path trodden by painted, 
warriors was followed only in a 


tribe of 


mocassined 
general way; but in certain sections it is identical 
with the new road. Had it not been for the 
consideration of Whitcomb Summit, the highest 
elevation of the present trail, as a desirable 
feature of supreme scenic interest to the tourist, 
it is highly probable that the new State highway 
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DEERFIELD RIVER AT CHARLEMONT 


would have been made to conform more closely 
to the old Indian trail, although enough of it has 
been included in the new road to justify the 
adoption of the name of a famous Indian tribe. 

In approaching the Mohawk Trail from the 
vast, the beginning is popularly regarded to be 
at Greenfield, although at the corner of Middle 
Street (State road) and Massachusetts Avenue, 
in Lexington, a suburb of Boston, there is a con- 
spicuous sign, with an arrow pointing in a west- 
erly direction, which reads: “Mohawk Trail’! 
Indeed, we followed this suggestion literally 
when, on the morning of October 6, 1921, we 
began our first journey, in an automobile, to this 
famous region. The course’ followed was 
Boston, Lexington, Concord, Ayer, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Athol and Greenfield to Charlemont, 
where we arrived at 5.45 in the afternoon. Our 
experiences thus far had been quite delightful. 
We had traveled mostly high above the railroad, 
through lovely towns, on smooth State roads 
and along pretty rivers. After leaving Fitch- 
burg, we were favored with enchanting views 
of the distant Berkshires which blocked the 
horizon in the West. At Greenfield, we had the 
pleasure to travel over the brand-new road over 
Shelburne Mountain replacing the old, steep, 
dangerous one with its many sharp curves. This 
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superb cement-concrete road varies from eighteen 
to twenty-four feet in width, winds high along 
the mountain-side and commands views of 
unusual beauty, near and far. With Shelburne 
and Shelburne Falls, on the other side of the 
mountain, behind us, we entered Deerfield 
Valley, friendly hills welcoming us on both sides, 
while the sun was disappearing behind the Berk- 
shire Hills. We stopped at the Inn at Charle- 
mont—historic, immaculate and satisfving. The 
Mohawk Trail, proper, begins at Charlemont, 
and for this reason we made a photograph, from 
the southern bank of the Deerfield River, before 
we resumed our journey on the following morn- 
ing. The highest peak in the background of 
our view is Whitcomb Summit, across a lower 
shoulder of which runs the Mohawk Trail. An 
illustrated booklet descriptive of this locality and 
several adjoining towns with their interesting 
local histories—“‘Over Mohawk Trail’”—has been 
recently published by Mrs. F. B. Caldwell, East 
Northfield, Massachusetts. 

We re-enter our automobile, recross the old, 
wooden, covered bridge, turn sharply to the left 
and experience a feeling of pleasant anticipation 
at the thought of being at last on the famous 
Mohawk Trail with its historic associations. 

Three miles beyond Charlemont, we cross the 
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MOHAWK TRAIL—FROM HAIRPIN TURN 


Deerfield over a handsome, three-arch, cement 
bridge, leaving the river with the railroad to 
take an irregular northerly course towards Ver- 
mont. We are now beginning the ascent of 
the eastern slope of Florida Mountain or, as it 
is sometimes known, Hoosac Mountain. The 
stream at our right, below us, is the Cold River, 
and we are advancing virtually over the historic 
Indian path which lies below the macadam surface 
of the new Mohawk Trail. The scenery is wild; 
virgin forest is above and below us, high vertical 
walls have been chiseled out of the solid rock by 
the engineers who, throughout, have shown 
marked skill in constructing this wonderful road. 
The minimum width is twenty-two feet, permit- 
ting two vehicles to pass each other at any point. 
In some places it was necessary to do consider- 
able blasting to make a shelf from sheer walls of 
rock. One cut in the solid rock is twenty-seven 
feet deep. Many of the earth-slopes of the 
mountain are cribbed above the road. In the 
length of the road, there are two hundred and 
ninety culverts and small bridges, and two large 
concrete bridges. Indeed, as an example of 
scientific road-building, the new Mohawk Trail 
compares favorably with the famous roads in 
the Swiss Alps. The heights scaled are not 
great—the summit of the trail is nearly twenty- 
hundred _ feet sea-level—but the 
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work is just as fine an example of engineering. 
We are thus constantly reminded of the han- 
diwork of man which enables us 
without effort, the glories that greet the eve at 
every turn. The ever-ready camera rests in 
our lap, and we are experiencing the unique 
sensation of being, as it were, a feature of a mov- 
ing panorama that is being kinematographed by 
a motion-picture cameraman! Our own picture- 
making must rest in abeyance—for the time 
being. It is mid-autumn, the sixth of October, 
and a clear, sunny day. The sumptuous beauty 
of the season’s foliage—nowhere so glorious and 
diversified as in New England—fills the eve and 
expands the soul. The eye is ravished by the 
wonderful harmonies of color, from the sombre 
tones of the evergreens to the resplendent notes 
of birch, maple and beech—now in shadow, now 
in sunlight. Thousands of tourists have motored 
over this route and gazed with rapture upon the 
beautiful, mountains, streams, passes 
and bridges which make the noble landscapes 
that lie around them. The impression which 
wildness and majesty of scenery make upon the 
senses is singularly grand and uplifting to those 
privileged to feast upon its loveliness. The Cold 
River, whose waters are not so high as they are in 
the spring or in early summer, is now at our left, 
Ahead of us, the road makes a boldly 
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sweeping curve towards the left, revealing a 
sight that bids us move slowly and, presently, 
come to a stop. Obeying an irresistible impulse 
we step out, camera in hand, look back and be- 
hold the Cold River Gorge. The picture is one of 
compelling admiration. After a critical exami- 
nation of the theme, with respect to pictorial 
composition, we decide upon a favorable view- 
point. We clamber over the wooden railing, 
carefully secure a reasonably sure footing, about 
ten feet below the edge of the road, and make a 
vertical picture of the scene. Returning to our 


the Trail at the Charlemont end up to the hamlet 
of Drury, a distance of five miles, and extends 
back on each side to the summit of the mountains 
which form the Cold River Gorge—a distance of 
one-quarter to one and one-half miles. This 
reservation is in charge of the State Department 
of Conservation, and is one of a chain of state- 
forests now covering fiftv thousand acres. The 
land acquired by the Commonwealth was owned 
largely by lumbermen and, had it not 
bought, it would have been logged off in a few 
The logging would have been followed 
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THE MOHAWK TRAIL 


car, we observe that other motorists have followed 
our example, but are content to rest their 
cameras safely on the top of the railing, evidently 
disinclined to risk a slide down the steep embank- 
ment and into the stream that runs at the bottom. 

The supreme beauty that marks the scenery 
of the Mohawk Trail—a magnet that draws 
innumerable visitors from all parts of Americé 
and one of the greatest assets of the State of 
Massachusetts—has_ impelled the Common- 
wealth, by an act of the Legislature, to acquire 
thirty-six hundred acres of forested mountain- 
slopes on both sides of the Trail for the purpose 
of protecting the scenery against despoilment, 
vandalism and desecration. This reservation, 
known as the Mohawk Trail State Forest, ex- 
tends from the railroad-crossing at the foot of 
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by fires, and the entire Cold River Gorge made a 
valley of blackened stubs and bare rocks, a place 
of desolation rather than a valley noted far 
and wide for its forest-beauty. 

A few more windings and surprising vistas, and 
we arrive upon a sightly plateau. At the left, 
high up, we descry the spire of a little, white 
church, the members of whose widely scattered 
congregation dwell about this hilly region. 
Towards the right, we behold a beautiful prospect 
of mountainous scenery. We pass over the 
Hoosac Tunnel, which, according to a tablet. 
lies twelve hundred feet below us. We grudgingly 
proceed, until we reach Whitcomb Summit, the 
highest point on the Trail—nearly twenty-two 
hundred feet sea-level. Even without 
ascending the lotty observatory which has been 
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erected here, we can appreciate the magnificent 
panorama displayed at this point. Towards the 
east, whence we came only an hour ago, stretches 
the Deerfield Valley; toward the northeast, fifty 
miles away,rises the peak of old Monadnock and, 
farther south, Wachusett rears its head. As we 
turn our eyes in the opposite direction, towards 
the south-west, the tops of the Catskills on the 
Hudson come into view, with the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont in the background far to the 
right. In circling around the observatory, 
peopled with nature-lovers, we note that nearly 
every one carries a camera which he manipulates 
either on the spot or from some nearby point 
of vantage. Naturally, the photographs thus 
obtained will serve merely as mementos; they 
cannot yield adequately artistic results on 
account of the great distance of the objects that 
crowd the horizon. “Better no pictures at all 
than poor ones,” say we to ourselves; hence our 
camera remains in its case for the present. It is 
well that it does so; for about two miies farther 
on the Trail we arrive at the top of the Hairpin 
Turn, whence we obtain an unobstructed view 
of the Greylock Range. We quickly decide to 
hazard an exposure. Leaving the car, we cross 
the main road (the Mohawk Trail) to the left 
and enter a foot-path which seems to lead to a 
lookout. Following this path down the moun- 
tain-side for several hundred feet, we halt. The 
fairest view of all now lies before us—the city of 
North Adams in the valley below, and, rising 
above it, a mountain-range culminating in Mt. 
Greylock, the highest peak in Massachusetts— 
over thirty-five hundred feet high. The bared 
sections of the mountain, visible from here, were 
caused by a landslide twenty years ago. Mt. 
Greylock is now a State reservation. 

After enjoying the feast provided so gener- 
ously by Mother Nature, we make our picture, 
return, enter the car and begin the descent, 
making mental reservations as to other photo- 
graphs to be made on some future occasion. Far 
down, ahead of us, we observe the famous and 
somewhat dangerous Hairpin Turn—blasted out 
of the side of the rock—which, thanks to the 
experience and skill of our companion, the driver, 
we negotiate successfully. The view which greets 
us after we have rounded this corner, at the 
base of the mountain, is one of rare loveliness— 
a large, green meadow, wooded hills and the 
Greylock Range in the distance. We step out, 
ascend the bank at the immediate left and cap- 
ture the picture. Passing through North Adams, 
keeping on the Mohawk Trail all the while, we 
note beyond the city-limits the site of Fort 
Massachusetts, which one of four forts 
erected in 1745 for the defense of the frontiers 
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of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. A _ year 
later, it was attacked by an overwhelming force 
of Indians and French regulars and burned. 
The garrison, including a number of women and 
children, were taken as prisoners to Canada. 
Williamstown, with its celebrated college, sit- 
uated in the very heart of the Berkshire Hills, 
and occupying the farthest northwest corner of 
the State of Massachusetts, close to the States 
of New York and Vermont, richly repays us for 
a visit to that locality. 

Much as we enjoyed the trip over the Mohawk 
Trail, it was but the approach to our principal 
objective—the Berkshire Hills. An adequate 
description of this lovely and popular region 
would far exceed the space allotted to the writer: 
therefore, he will touch merely upon the high- 
lights of this extensive picture. Before leaving 
Williamstown, we made a short excursion, a few 
miles across the border inte Vermont, to Benning- 
ton of Revolutionary fame, where a force sent by 
General Burgoyne to capture important military 
supplies was defeated and captured by Con- 
tinentals under Colonel Stark—an engagement 
which was followed shortly by Burgoyne’s sur- 
render at Saratoga. 

The drive from Williamstown to Pittsfield, 
twenty-seven miles, was quite delightful—with 
the Berkshires rising high at the right, and within 
sight of Mt. Greylock for more than half of the 
way, through the attractive town of Adams with 
its fine monument of President McKinley, and 
interesting old Cheshire. Pittsfield abounds in 
scenic, historic and literary interest. Here are old 
homesteads—notable literary shrines—directly 
associated with Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Among the 
many excursions to be made from here, we had 
time to make but one—to the nearby, beautiful 
Lebanon Valley, over the Taconic range of 
mountains, quite near the New York State line. 








Motoring south, in view of indescribably 
beautiful scenery, which includes the Housa- 


tonic River, several small lakes—of which Laurel 
Lake is like an exquisite pearl—and the Berk- 
shires ablaze with the gorgeous colors of autumnal 
foliage, we arrive only too soon at Lenox. The 
town, which was named in honor of Charles 
Lenox, Duke of Richmond, cherishes the memory 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who here wrote some of 
his finest novels. Situated high on a broad and 
fertile plateau, and overlooking the hills and 
vales of Berkshire, Lenox is the pride and glory 
of its citizens, the mecca of thousands who so- 
journ here during the summer and autumn. 
Others than Hawthorne found here beauty and 
inspiration. For charming walks and drives 
with kaleidoscopic changes, at every turn, Lenox 
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FRARY HOUSE 


is justly famous and without a peer in the high- 
land-region of western Massachusetts. It was 
tantalising for us to vield only a beggarly few 
hours to this veritable garden-spot. As to photog- 
raphy—that was to be thought of only at some 
future time when days and not hours should mark 
the duration of our stay. 

The next day saw us bidding a reluctant adieu 
and au revoir to fair Lenox and, gliding slowly 
over the smooth State road, we found ourselves 
suddenly in enchanting Lee, named after General 
Charles Lee of Revolutionary fame. We passed 
at a snail-like pace through this paradise of 
terrestrial loveliness, on to Stockbridge, where we 
found ourselves in less time than is required tor 
an indoor exposure on a dark day. 

Aristocratic Stockbridge, with its numerous 
superb estates denoting refinement, wealth and 
artistic taste, has its associations of famous men, 
like other towns in the Berkshires. An eesthetic 
charm, too, is given to Stockbridge by its colony 
of painters and sculptors. Among the latter is 
Daniel Chester French. whose summer-home and 
studio we found to be situated in a restful and 
secluded spot, but commanding a fine view. The 
artist had but recently finished his great, seated 
figure of Abraham Lincoln which was destined 
to rest permanently in the Lincoln Memorial, 
at the National Capital. One of the scenic 
features of Stockbridge is the wonderfully beauti- 
ful lake known as Stockbridge Bowl. When 
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passing through Lee, earlier in the day, we had 
intended to digress and make the acquaintance 
of the noted “Jacob’s Ladder” (State road); but 
our thoughts had been held captive by the 
charms that met our gaze. 
made the little excursion from Stockbridge, via 
East Lee. A favorite run from Boston to the 
Berkshire region, across the state, is via Spring- 
field and ‘“Jacob’s Ladder,” over the Taconic 
range of mountains. The delightful views beheld 
on the way seem to warrant this choice. The 
most spectacular part of this irregular, but well- 
kept highway extends as far as Chester. On the 
way, we crossed its highest elevation—twenty- 
three hundred feet. We were much displeased 
to see the many huge automobile bill-boards 
which disfigure the landscape along this beautiful 
State road, although no one could really dis- 
approve the occasional, small signs, “Kodak as 
you go”, displayed, modestly, in advance of 
inviting camera-themes. In any case, they tell 
the truth. Chester, where we luncheoned, we 
found to be a delightful, cosy, little village, 
and uniquely situated. From Chester we made 
our return trip directly to Stockbridge. 

Another pang—and we were on our way to the 
place of several days’ sojourn, Great Barrington. 
We arrived there in less than half an hour, 
traveling slowly. We were now approaching the 
southern terminus of the Berkshire Hills, though 
at no diminution in delightful scenery, but with 


Consequently, we 
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the appearance of long, refreshing meadows, and 
isolated masses of rock like Monument Moun- 
tain—made famous by William Cullen Bryant. 
Comfortably established, temporarily, at “The 
Birches’ —amidst tranquil. refined surroundings 
—we enjoyed the advantages of Great Barrington, 
from the tourist’s viewpoint. The local show- 
place par excellence is the extensive and magni- 
ficent Hopkins-Searles estate. with its palatial 
Louis XIV mansion, surrounded by a high and 
massive stone-wall and towers, in marked con- 
trast to the old, gambrel-roofed colonial home of 
the poet Bryant built in 1759. Our several 
excursions included one to the Catskills—about 
thirty miles away, via the Egremonts, Claverack 
(a unique, old Dutch town) and Hudson, and, 
on the way—Bashbish Falls. a cascaded water- 
fall of fascinating beauty. We had now begun to 
use our camera. Another outing was to nearby 
Monument Mountain, seen on our approach to 
Great Barrington a few days before. Another 
short excursion was to Mt. Everett, a State 
reservation. Berkshire Heights, easily accessible 
by automobile, rising almost abruptly behind our 
temporary domicile, is the highest elevation in 
the town and affords a magnificent panorama of 
distant mountains, valleys and fields. And so, 
after a three-day sojourn, we bade farewell to the 
Berkshires and wended our way homewards. 
Directly back to Boston? No, indeed! At 
four o'clock in the afternoon we were gliding 
along the State highway, delighting in the pictur- 
esque views of the mountain group in the south- 
western corner of Massachusetts. Then we 
passed into Connecticut—viewing at our right 
lofty Bear Mountain tucked away in the extreme 
north-western corner of the Nutmeg State—and 
arrived, all too soon, at Lakeville. We found 


our host of the Farnum Tavern a pleasant and 
accomplished gentleman, and an admirable and 
willing pianist. At nine o'clock, on the following 
morning, we began what proved to be a journey 


We 


filled with new and delightful experiences. 


had never imagined that Connecticut contained 
such attractive towns and hamlets and delightful 
scenery, as we passed through on the way 
to Hartford—East Canaan, Norfolk, Winsted, 
picturesque, high-cliffed Farmington River 
and over lofty Avon Mountain with its sightly 
Heublein Tower. A respite at Hartford and then 
northward, along the Connecticut River, on the 
east bank, to Springfield, Massachusetts, just 
before reaching which we had an opportunity to 
admire famous Longmeadow. 

After passing the night at Springfield, we 
passed through the prettier section of the Con- 
necticut Valley, stopping to visit Holvoke, a 
throbbing manufacturing-town; nearby Mt. Tom 
and Mt. Holyoke: beautiful Northampton, the 
seat of Smith College; South Deerfield, of Bloody 
Brook Massacre fame: Deerfield, with quaint old 
Frary House and many other interesting, historic 
landmarks, through wonderfully fertile fields to 
Greenfield, where we arrived at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. While engaged in the somewhat 
perfunctory formality of eating dinner, at Green- 
field, we confirmed the resolve. made a week ago, 
and not many miles away from here, that we 
revisit the Mohawk Trail, as far as the summit. 
before we returned to Boston; and so, at four 
o'clock, we were resting once more at the hospi- 
table inn at Charlemont preparatory to carrying 
out our plan on the morrow. 

It was the last of a series of perfect days with 
which we had been blessed. In advancing to- 
wards the handsome concrete bridge over the 
Deerfield River, we were again impressed with the 
exceptional brilliancy and harmonious blending 
of the rich autumnal foliage which glorified the 
approach to the Mohawk Trail and the passage 
over it. Rapid and variegated transformations 
of scenery kept us in ecstasies of delight, and we 
were glad to have begun and to have ended a 
tour which, in every conceivable respect and in 
our wide experience as travelers, in this country 
and abroad, we do not recall to have been rivaled. 
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Cutting up Roll-Film for Developing in a 
Film-Pack Tank 


A. VINCENT MATIFES 


iA NY amateurs are having a great 
deal of trouble and are not getting 
satisfactory results in the develop- 
ing of roll-film in a tank. Some 
Bie have given up this method of de- 
veloping and have resorted to the old way of 
developing by hand. Others who do their de- 
veloping by hand but with the intention of doing 





enough. The upper roll turns in a vertical slot 
and is held by a slight pressure against the lower 
roll. Small rubber bands, placed like a triangle 
from the spindle of the upper roll to nails on the 
side of the base, will supply sufficient pressure. 
When using this device, it should be under- 
stood that all the following operations should be 
carried on in the darkroom until the cage con- 
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METHOD OF MOUNTING ROLLS 


it in a tank in the future have given up the latter 
method due to the fact that their camera friends 
have given them unsatisfactory reports of the re- 
sults obtained by the roll-film tank. 

The illustration shows a simple device which 
makes it possible to cut up roll-film for develop- 
ing in a film-pack tank and it has been used 
very successfully by the writer for the past 
year in developing his own films. 

It consists of six (6) pairs of wooden rolls about 
an inch longer than the width of the film. Each 
pair of rolls is fastened to a long board the same 
distance apart as the exposure-numbers on the 
paper backing of the film-roll and although the 
distance between these numbers varies a little, 
an average can be taken which will be close 
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taining films has been placed in the film-pack 
tank for development. 

The film and paper backing should be wound 
on to an empty film spool from the original spool 
before inserting the film between the rolls, as one 
end of film is usually loose from paper backing 
and is apt to cause trouble unless this partic- 
ular precaution is taken. 

Place the roll of film on the base, then with one 
hand raise the upper roll and with other hand 
insert end of paper backing (with the exposure 
numbers facing upward) between the two end 
rolls, then drop the upper roll down. Repeat 
this inserting operation until film and paper 
backing has been inserted between the six (6) 
pairs of rolls, stopping when the exposure-numbers 
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2 to 6 inclusive are approximately in the center 
of the space between each pair of rolls. The 
film will not be scratched or wrinkled, but will be 
automatically smoothed out flat and held gently 
but firmly between rolls before and after cutting 
without injury to either side. 

It is now ready for cutting up. Take a pair of 
scissors and cut film and paper backing on the 
center of each exposure-number. 

After cutting is completed raise the upper roll 
and remove each film separately, throw away 
paper backing and place film in cage of film-pack 
tank. Repeat this operation until each film has 
been placed in cage, then proceed with develop- 
ment according to the formula. 


The cost of a film-pack tank is from two or 
three dollars less than a roll-film tank, and any one 
can make this device at home by using an old 
broom-handle (finely sand-papered) for the rolls, 
odd pieces of wood for the roll-supports and 
base, nails for the spindles of rolls, and a few 
rubber bands. The base may be hinged in the 
center so that it can be folded up when not in 
use, thereby saving space. 

The few extra minutes spent in the darkroom 
to cut film for development in the film-pack tank 
is more than paid for by the results obtained by 
that method. Then, again, you may enjoy the 
building of the machine as much as I did, although 
the first one required some planning. 


Autochrome Plates and Color-Perception 
DR. THIEM 


[Part Two] 


Continued from the July Number 


eS HIS half-unconscious transformation 
By peyeeg fails as soon as we have no experience 

my Ve =f of the light falling on the object. So 
¥B} one is almost color-blind in the unac- 
customed light of the mercury vapor- 
lamp, an example that frankly limps, because 
invisible rays here play a considerable rdle. Who- 
ever has had occasion, however, to work in a room 
lighted with Geissler tubes—the so-called Moore 
light—will have noticed the uncertainty of judging 
color-values by it. 

A well-known experiment in which the cir- 
cumstances are carried to an extreme, is a con- 
spicuous example of the facts described. A 
prismatic block with a piece of blue paper pasted 
on one side and a piece of brown on another is 
placed in a box in such a way that its edge where 
the two come together can be seen through a 
tube. If the brown paper is illuminated by 
daylight and the blue paper by candlelight, on 
looking at the two through the tube one will 
reach the conclusion that the blue paper looks 
just the same as the brown. The reason is that 
the brown paper reflects just as much of the 
excessive blue rays of the daylight as the blue 
paper does of the very scanty blue rays of the 
candle. If the prism is removed from the box 
the colors look the same in candlelight as in day- 
light—one side blue, the other brown. This 
experiment shows exactly the dependence of 
color-sensitiveness upon a knowledge of the light 
falling upon the object. If we are mistaken re- 
garding the latter we lose the measure for our 






judgment. The eye even is puzzled when it has 
to focus on two different-colored light-sources 
at the same time. It is as if a piece of music were 
set before us in which the ear has to follow two 
different keynotes. To be sure, a skilful musi- 
cian can do that when the two keynotes are 
nearly related; if they are not, our understanding 
refuses and an ever so artistic intertwining of a 
motive in C sharp with one in B flat must turn 
out as cats’ music. A similar effect takes place 
with the eye. In twilight it has the idea of focus- 
ing on two different white sensations, if the 
expression may be permitted, and it even answers 
with a sensation of pain. 

The necessity of a knowledge of the circum- 
stances of lighting teaches us to understand 
whence comes the difference between our vision 
and the reproduction of the color-plate. 

We refer every pictorial representation, paint- 
ing as well as color-photograph, to white day- 
light; in other words, we assume that we have 
real colors before us in case no other indication 
is to be seen as to what color the source of light is. 
Thus we are warned by the long shadows, the 
color of the sky, etec., that the sun is low, and 
hence we understand and expect a warm lighting; 
in a moonlight-landscape we decide by the depth 
of the shadows and the dark sky, as well as the 
strong contrasts, therefore without definition, 
that it is a moonlight-view, especially when the 
picture is in colors. If the picture, however, 
represents a subject in artificial lighting, per- 
haps it is sufficient in scientific views to give « 
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simple explanation such as: ‘Made by incan- 
descent gaslight”, but for all other pictures the 
source of light must be given unconditionally if 
the lighting is to be credible. By reason of the 
peculiarity of the eve above mentioned, to per- 
ceive the variation from white light far less than 
it actually is, an artist in a room lighted by 
candles would certainly be far from representing 
objects so red as the color-plate would depict 
them, and likewise an object lighted by an incan- 
descent gaslight would not be painted so green 
as it really is, or, in other words, the moderating 
action of the eyes shifts all color-values, so that 
we must use a special color-filter for every indi- 
vidual source of light, because all values on the 
plate appear too strongly toned by the peculiar 
color of the light. 

Heretofore, we have spoken only of those cases 
in which one lighting controls. This, however, is 
not the usual one, for in the action of the cloud- 
less sky two very different complementary colored 
sources of light act together much more strongly. 
The white sunlight entering our atmosphere is 
split into the yellowish sun’s rays and the deep 
blue of the sky, and only where the two arrive 
simultaneously is there white light. 

If we now observe the circumstances from an 
interior—a very clear sky without clouds and the 
absence of surfaces reflecting sunlight—in general 
only one of the two sources is active. In rooms 
where the sun shines the blue sky is apparently 
shut out, but the rays strike the floor and their 
reflection actually lightens the rooms. There is 
therefore a strong yellowish, warm tone present 
in such rooms which is exaggerated in the plate, 
red being reproduced as vermilion—in short, 
everything has an orange-tinge. On the con- 
trary, chambers with a northern exposure and a 
deep blue sky, only lighted by the latter, all 
objects appear bluish if we enter directly from a 
sunny southern room, as long as our eyes have not 
become adapted to the new source of light. In 
this case the autochrome plate will have an 
exaggerated bluish tinge, because in looking at the 
picture we do not take account of the blue light- 
ing of the sky, but assume that the photograph 
was made by white light. Whereas, therefore, 
in making interior-views, only one of the two 
colored sources of light is active, in the open 
air the two are in conflict. 

In misty weather, or if there are white clouds in 
the sky, or if sunlit surfaces reflect the light, the 
shadows are strongly illuminated by white light. 
If, on the other hand, only skylight in general 
falls on the shaded portions, they only receive 
blue light. Hence the color-plate will give a 
strongly bluish tinge in the purely shadow por- 
tions when the skylight is the illuminant. 





In a sunlit landscape there are deep shadows 
which are a stumbling-block for the color-plate, 
because the shadows are underlighted while the 
highlights are overexposed. We know that sensi- 
tiveness depends upon the absolute strength 
of the light and therefore the instructions are to 
expose in clear sunlight about forty times and by 
weak light about eighty times as long as with a 
common plate of average sensitiveness. The 
difficulty is further increased by the blue light, 
because the autochrome reproduces the shadows 
in an exaggerated blue-violet tone while to the 
eye they look gray. Of course, we here refer to 
shadows in the foreground only, for with dis- 
tant objects, such as the shadow of mountains, 
etc., the vapor in the atmosphere intervenes and 
changes the appearance. 

That we see the shadows as gray and not 
blue is to be attributed to the fact that our eves 
are focused on the brighter sunlight and cannot 
adapt themselves instantly to the blue. We know 
that the dusty highway or the wall of a house 
lving in the shadow is gray or white and not blue; 
we know that we are in white light and therefore 
only see the blue of the shadows when there is a 
rift in the working together of the various light- 
sources. In the late afternoon-hours the sunlight 
is always warmer, the contrast to the blue 
sky-light always greater. An otherwise almost 
colorless snow-landscape receives from it a strong 
entity, because every little unevenness becomes 
on one side of a warm gold-color while on the 
other it is a cold blue, and the picture is therefore 
specially pleasing, because through the long 
shadows caused by the warm coloring of the low- 
lying sun, and the steel-blue sky, which is at the 
same time visible in the picture, the blue of the 
shadows is necessarily reproduced. Blue shadows 
are therefore by no means to be rejected as unreal 

—they need only have a sufficient motive. 

As a result of the preceding deductions, it may 
be stated, first, that there is an important dif- 
ference between the vision of the eye and the re- 
production of the color-plate, necessitating our 
seeking means of obtaining an effect true to 
nature in spite of that. To do so it is necessary 
to use special filters for special lightings, which 
will in a measure transform the reproduction to 
that of white daylight or take account of the 
modifying efforts of the eye, for our desire is to 
depict nature not as it really is but as it appears 
to us. It should be recalled here that an instan- 
taneous photograph undoubtedly gives a correct 
image of a man in movement, and that neverthe- 
less unpleasing phases of the step can never be 
satisfactory. I would add that my deductions 
are naturally drawn from my personal taste. 
Of course, for a series of pictures the task con- 
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sists in giving a document of the external appear- 
ance, and in the extremely changeable daylight 
this is not reproducible; but in this case one can 
use only a light of constant color with a filter 
exactly calculated to produce a neutral gray—for 
this a flashlight is most suitable—and properly 
such pictures should be viewed by a correspond- 
ing light. In all other photographs, however, 
good taste must have a voice, and as pictures only 
possess a value when they exercise a degree of 
charm and therefore are considered artistic, the 
wish arises to so influence the color by the 
filter that the photograph will appear just as an 
artist would depict the subject. In other words, 
the object appears to me to be, not to reproduce 
nature as it really is, but as we wish to see it 
represented. This mastery over the colors is 
given us by the possession and intelligent use of a 
few special filters of varying grades, all more or 
less penetrable by the blue. 

The question arises whether the Lumiére or 
the Hiibl normal filter is entirely satisfactory for 
white daylight. It is so constructed as to repro- 
duce a gray scale by white daylight as a pure 
gray. It gives good landscape-views, in which, to 
be sure, a cold tone predominates, because every- 
thing is overlaid by a weak violet that in deep 
shadows acts untruthfully.—more so than pure 
blue. This blue-violet covers all the other colors, 
depriving them of brilliancy. Even prints made 
after these can be recognized at once as auto- 
chromes by the blue tone. 

We know that all colors seen through yellow 
glass look fuller and this makes the individual 
colors stand out more clearly and the picture 
becomes brighter, regarding which I need only 
recall the clarifying effect of a contrast filter in 
black photography. At the same time, it is to 
be considered that even the thinnest yellow filter 
in the market is strong enough to give the impres- 
sion of a complete yellow coloring. But if very 
weak yellow glasses are placed together it finally 
occurs that the effect of increasing the color and 
clearness .is attained without. the white surfaces 
appearing yellow. I succeeded in finding a filter 
that absorbed so much more blue-violet than the 
normal filter, that the shadows look gray and not 
blue, besides increasing the color and working 
surprisingly clear. I use this exclusively as a 
normal daylight-filter in sunshine and overcast 
sky. (It is carried by the Lifa Lichtfilter Gesell- 
schaft of Augsburg, Germany, as Filter 8 a/2.) 
In dull and rainy weather Filter No. 8a, which 
passes still less blue, is reeommended; in unfavor- 
able circumstances it still gives strong colors with- 
out blue shadows, while similar views with the 
Lumiére normal filter must be avoided, as they 
completely swim in a false blue-violet. Of 


course it is a matter of experience to select the 
right filter for the occasion, otherwise miscolored 
pictures may result, as, for instance, when work- 
ing with the 8a filter in good white light. Filter 
8 a/2 and 8a are also to be used for interior- 
pictures in rooms with a northern exposure, ac- 
cording to the clearness of the sky. With heavy 
clouds only 8a can be employed. 

In sunlit interiors we have on the other hand to 
take into account that the plate shows too much 
yellow, and, therefore, a filter must be used that 
allows more blue to pass. Casually the normal 
filter for the Dufay plate is exactly right for such 
exposures, since it is very sensitive for green-blue 
and red tones, and reproduces faultlessly pictures 
hanging on the walls. It is carried by Lifa as 
“Dufay Filter.” 

It still remains to be mentioned that naturally 
cases in which there are two motives, in which 
by reason of entirely different lightings two dif- 
ferent filters must be used, cannot be reproduced 
simultaneously with success. If, for example, 
from a north-lying room we take a glance into a 
sunlit south chamber, we will come to the con- 
clusion that such an exposure had better be let 
alone, filter or no filter. 

In conclusion, it may be added that it must 
always be known that black photography works 
with lights and shadows and Autochromes with 
colors. Hence he who in black photography, in 
subjects whose charm lies in the color, can not 
bring together in a skilful manner the contrasts 
of light and shadow, will be disappointed in the 
reproduction. In color-photography, on the con- 
trary, the shadows must be almost entirely lack- 
ing and deep shadows are in all cases to be 
avoided. Hence in the selection of a motive one 
is forced to learn what is specially suitable for 
the portrait. The human skin shows an extra- 
ordinarily fine gradation of color-tones and we 
notice these in the first place. Unfortunately 
they cannot be reproduced in black and white. 
We are therefore obliged to place the head for 
photographing in such a light that it shall pro- 
duce expressively, by light and shadow, a con- 
ception that perhaps only in sharp-featured faces 
covers with the expression that the eve takes in. 
From this difference arises the strangeness which 
undoubtedly true likenesses often have for our 
eye. In color-photography on the other hand we 
can avoid introducing shadows artistically into 
the subject and can generally work up in Auto- 
chromes much better likenesses than in white-and- 
black photographs.—Photographische Rundschau. 

|The first part of this article appeared in the 
July issue. Those who are interested in Auto- 
chrome plates should keep this article on file for 
future reference.—Ep1Tor. | 
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Selling Pictorial Enlargements 


HERE are many workers who are desirous 

to derive an income from the sale of enlarge- 
ments of some of their fine pictorial negatives, 
but who either lack the proper facilities or do 
not know how to proceed in the matter. Of 
course, the usual way is to place them on exhibi- 
tion in an art-gallery, and instruct the attendant 
as to price and other information. Another 
method is to interest some photo-dealer, pro- 
vided that he is not restricted to the handling of 
prints by another photographer. <A series of 
articles on the subject of selling photographic 
prints, by F.C. Davis, and published in Puoto- 
Era MaGaAzINnE commencing in December, 1921, 
describes every practical and desirable method 
of selling photographic prints. But there is one 
method that we believe has not come to the 
attention of Mr. Davis, for the probable reason 
that it lacks the obviously commercial character 
of the many excellent means he has pointed out. 
The method to which we refer is at once orig- 
inal and dignified, practical and inconspicuous 
as well as profitable. We had occasion to visit a 
high-class local office-furniture store, not long 
ago. Handsome flat and roll-top desks, cabinets, 
book-cases, tables and chairs, in the dark, rich 
colors of mahogany, cherry and oak, were dis- 
played effectively in the spacious, high-walled 
establishment. The walls were adorned with 
superb, large-sized bromide enlargements of 
attractive subjects, mostly views of our National 
parks, although there were several subjects of 
local architectural interest. The pictures were 
in frames of four-inch mouldings and constituted 
an artistic foil to the stern lines of the furniture. 
Asked if the pictures were for sale, too, the sales- 
man answered in the affirmative, explaining that 
the price depended on the size—from $35 to $50 
each, including the frame, the largest print 
measuring thirty by forty inches. We figured 
mentally that these prices were not exorbitant 
in view of the high artistic quality of the pictures, 
although the actual cost to the photographer 
could not have exceeded fifty per cent. for each 
framed enlargement. We were told confidentially 


that the photographer—a local professional 
landscape specialist—supplied these  enlarge- 
ments (which he prepared himself) already 


framed, and as soon as one was sold it was at 


once replaced from a supply carried on the prem- 
ises. The privilege to display and sell pictures 
in this way was reserved for this particular pho- 
tographer and, inasmuch as their presence on the 
walls was a great attraction—many people com- 
ing specially to see them and frequently making 
important purchases of office-furniture—the firm 
charged the photographer only a small commis- 
sion on the sales of his pictures. 

Now what can be done by one photographer 
in an establishment of this kind can be done by 
another, but preferably in another city—unless 
the first photographer had the foresight and 
enterprise to extend his business-system to other 
cities. So far as the method itself is concerned, 
it need not be confined to stores devoted ex- 
clusively to office-furniture. Places devoted to 
other lines of business, and where large framed 
photographs could be advantageously displayed, 
will suggest themselves to the pictorial photog- 
rapher commercially inclined. 


What Is a Snapshot? 
THOUGHTLESS public will always pick 


up a new word or phrase and apply it igno- 
rantly, thus causing confusion in the minds of seri- 
ous thinkers and accurate writers. ‘“Tintype’, 
‘cinema’, “deeguerryotype” (daguerreotype), 
‘just a minute’, and many others are examples 
of this careless habit. Now, the popular term, 
“snapshot”, has been added to the list, and 
whether the length of the exposure was a fraction 
of a second, or several seconds or minutes, it 
seems to make no difference in the application 
of this new and legitimate photographic word. 
The Editor heard a well-known painter tell a 
professional photographer, recently, “‘just make a 
snapshot of my painting, and send me a couple 
of prints.” Careless writers of fiction also abuse 
the word “snapshot”, in referring to a photo- 
graphic exposure which lasts several minutes; 
whereas they probably mean the click of the 
shutter when it opens and when it closes. With 
the aid of the American photographic press, the 
loose and incorrect term, “moving pictures’, has 
been nearly eradicated from the daily press. 
Discriminating photographers and careful photo- 
graphic writers take pride in their photographic 
terminology and object to its misuse. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer w ho advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 


suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may been: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-EraA MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Bridges 
Closed May 31, 1922 


First Prize: Wm. B. Imlach. 
Second Prize: Warren R. Laity. 
Third Prize: William S. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: Walter P. Bruning, Wilson D. 
Carey, Cornelia Clarke, A. Clousen, Martha Curry, 
A. D. DuBois, Emmett K. Emslie, Miss G. Finnie, 
Wm. H. Finch, Chas. T. Graves, Ross R. Gill, A. R. 
Hazard, Jos. B. Herrick, A. R. Hutten, J. Thornton 
Johnston, Dr. K. Koike, Chas. Lederle, Edwin Loker, 
Dan McCowan, Alexander Murray, Walter Ruther- 
ford, G. L. Rohdenburg, Charles Ruddi, Eleanor 8. 
Smith, Edgar 8. Smith, Harold L. Snow, W. Stelcik, 
James G. Tannahill, Carl Hillman von Nordheim, A. J. 
Voorhees. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 


“Winter-Sports.”’ Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”’ Closes February 28. 

“ Child-Studies.”’ Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.”” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“‘Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.”’ Closes August 31. 
“‘Parks.”’ Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 
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EAST RIVER 


WM. B. IMLACH 


FIRST PRIZE — BRIDGES 


Poor Negatives 


One of the differences in working which distinguish 
the old hand from the novice is in the care taken to 
protect the lens during exposure from light which is 
not required to form the image. It is this stray light 
which is the cause of dull, flat negatives, and of much 
misunderstanding of the exposure. Many of the text- 
books tell us that an overexposed negative is one in 
which, when it is placed in the developer, the image 
appears quickly, the whole surface darkens over, and 
the result is dark, but lacking in contrast. Such a 
description is true enough of an overexposed plate or 
film: but. unfortunately, for any indication it may be 
expected to give, it is equally true of a correctly exposed 
and of an underexposed negative, if there has been 
much stray light in the camera, as there very often is. 

After all, is not such stray light to be expected? 
Let us think of the camera as a room (“‘camera”’ means 
“chamber”), of the lens as the window of that room, 
and of ourselves as standing where the plate or film 
is placed and looking out through that window at the 
picture beyond, which is to be photographed. Suppose 
that at a little distance in front of the lens or window a 
perfectly dull, black opaque screen were to be set up, 
hiding every part of the view that could be seen directly 
through the window; such a screen would make the 
inside of the camera very dark, but it would not make 
it absolutely dark. 

No one with the slightest knowledge of photography 
would think of changing plates in such a room: he 
would want the screen brought right close up to the 
window and carefully fitted all round. Yet it is obvious 


that this scattered light, which we should regard as 
capable of spoiling a plate in a moment, must be present 
in the camera when the screen which we have imagined 
to be interposed between the subject and the lens is 
removed, and the exposure is in progress. It is present, 
and it is affecting the plate or film, either giving it so 
bad a general fogging as to make the result a complete 
failure, or, if it is not as bad as this, it is at least likely 
to dull over the negative, causing it to be less good than 
it should be. 

It is the knowledge of this which makes the old hand 
cautious. When he is working out of doors he uses a 
sky-shade whenever the opportunity offers; and in 
indoor work a screen of some kind is always interposed 
between the window and the front of the lens, unless, 
of course, the window is itself included in the picture. 
Those who have not worked in this way cannot realise 
what a difference can often be made by screening the 
lens, especially when it embraces a wide angle, and 
has its hood reduced to the smallest proportions.— 
H. M. Praep in The Amateur Photographer. 


Diapositives For Projecting 


In making diapositives for projecting, white and 
black have been the rule in spite of the fact that there 
are plenty of methods which will give a large variety 
of pleasing tones that are at the same time durable. 
Not to mention the pigment-process and pinatypy, 
which give us virtually all colors, and certainly beauti- 
ful results by comparatively simple methods, we have 
the after-toning of our ordinary white-and-black dia- 
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positives. The latter is the most convenient method 
to produce pictures for projecting, and the less sensitive 
kinds permit development by clear red light or even 
by yellow light, which makes the handling of the plates 
easier and the entire work much pleasanter. 

With regard to the after-toning of these plates, it 
presents no special difficulty, and yet the beginner 
is apt to meet with faulty and irregular coloring. The 
cause of this is partly because the diapositives lack 
normal qualities of depth, gradation and clearness; 
or, perhaps, because the toning has been handled care- 
lessly. Some of the methods, too, are rather uncertain, 
like those toned with uranium or iron-blue, and leave 
much to be desired as to general durability and sensi- 
tiveness to light. These should be avoided at first. 





sufficient resistance to the strong light of the projecting- 
lantern. 

Really good, durable sepia and olive-tones can, at 
all events, be obtained with different developers by 
simply reducing or entirely omitting the sodium  sul- 
phite from the normal formula. The following, for 
example, works well: 2 per cent. solution of pyrogallic 
acid, 50 ccm.; 10 per cent. solution of potassium bro- 
mide, 8 drops. With this developer some diapositive 
plates give with, normal exposure, first a warm sepia 
which, on washing the plate, changes to an olive-green. 
The gelatine also takes a strong yellow color which 
disappears after thorough washing 

If to the above developer is added 4 grammes of 
crystallised sodium sulphite, the diapositive takes a 





BRUGES 


WARREN R. LAITY 


SECOND PRIZE — BRIDGES 


Very satisfactory tones, though limited in selection 
—bluish black, sepia, warm brown, etc.—may also be 
obtained without after-treatment, by varying the 
time of exposure and making up the developer some- 
what differently from the normal proportions. In 
this way we can obtain really uniform and durable 
colors. Of course it requires some practice to be able 
to obtain with certainty the desired shade. Besides, 
the kind of emulsion used on the plates plays an im- 
portant part, as they vary greatly in the different 
makes. With a coating rich in silver-chloride, for 
instance, it is easier to get warm sepia-tones than with 
one that contains more bromide. 

An attempt has also been made to prepare special 
plates for brown, red, blue and lilac shades that, when 
developed with a_ special developer, will produce 
all these colors. These plates, however, have not 
yet appeared on the market. The reason for this 
probably is that they, at least partly, do not possess 


cold-sepia tone which changes to dark olive on wash- 
ing. If 8 grammes are added, the final tone becomes ¢ 
dark sepia. With 16 grammes it becomes almost 
pure black. It will thus be seen that a comparatively 
small difference in the quantity of sulphite changes the 
tone considerably. One. therefore, needs to be exact 
in order to obtain uniform results. 

Photographische Rundschau. 


Unusual F/-Numbers 


THERE seem to be a good many lenses on the market 
now, presumably of German origin, which have their 
diaphragms marked with F/-numbers which are not 
commonly met with, remarks The Amateur Photographer. 
The ordinary practice is to mark the largest aperture at 
which the lens will work with its proper F/-aumber, 
whatever that may happen to be; and then to mark 
the scale with F/8, F/11, F/16, and so on, in the rec- 
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THE BUILDING OF THE BRIDGE 


DAVIS 


WILLIAM S58. 


THIRD PRIZE — BRIDGES 


ognised succession. Each of these numbers, as every 
photographer knows, indicates an aperture that re- 
quires twice the exposure that the next size larger 
required. In this way, the only irregular difference in 
exposure will be that between F/8 and the largest 
aperture of all—F/6, F/6.5, F/6.8, F/7, or whatever 
it may happen to be. These German lenses, however, 
do not follow this practice; but for some unexplained 
reason are numbered F/9, F/13, F/18, ete., or with 
some similar series. The result is that the user finds 
that the graduations on the iris do not correspond to 
any of the F/-numbers given on exposure-meters or in 
exposure-tables: very often he does not recognise these 
figures as referring to F/-numbers at all. The cal- 
culation of exposure is thus made more difficult for the 
novice. The rule for his guidance is that exposures are 
proportional to the squares of the F/-numbers; and the 
easiest way out for him is to square each of the numbers 
on the iris, to square the usual F/-numbers, and then 
to make a little table showing that F/18, for instance, 
requires approximately 114-times the exposure that 
would be correct for F/16, and so on. But the method 
introduces a complication which the beginner, at any 
rate, would do well to avoid, by choosing one of the 
many excellent lenses which are graduated in the 
accepted way. 


A Simple View-Finder for Large Cameras 


Nor only on small cameras but on large sizes, it is 
often found desirable to use a view-finder up to im- 
mediately before exposing, when the groundglass is 
for some time useless; but it is still desirable to assure 
oneself that the contours of the image come within 


-clearly, even if not sharply. 


the limits required or to observe once more the objects 
to be photographed. Of course, such view-finders can 
be made for cameras of all sizes up to and including 
those as large as 8 x 10 inches. 

A cotemporary reminds its readers of its previous 
advice regarding a specially simple and_ practical 
view-finder for cameras up to the size mentioned, that 
can be made by oneself. Such an instrument, costing 
almost nothing and rendering as good if not better 
service than an expensive attachment, consists of a 
cardboard or wooden tube covered with cloth and 
as long as the full bellows-length of the camera. To 
the front end of this tube is closely fitted a common 
lens—such as of an opera-glass—which should have 
exactly half the focal distance of the lens of the camera. 
About the middle of the tube a groundglass is fixed 
with the unground side toward the lens to avoid 
reflections. The dimensions of the groundglass must 
be one-half those of the camera-glass. For example, 
if the camera is 5x7 the groundglass in the tube must 
be 314x5 ins. Much stopping-down of the finder- 
lens is not necessary to get a sharp focus, and it would 
spoil the clearness of the image, which is the chief point. 
It should be stopped only enough to show all the parts 
This view-finder can be 
attached either above or below the camera, and will 
sometimes be found of service on dull days. The back 
part of the tube acts as a light-screen and helps to 
give a better view of the image on the groundglass. Of 
course, such an arrangement can give only the correct 
limits of the picture as shown with the full focus of 
the camera for which the attachment is made, so that 
views made with a different focal length on the same 
~amera would require a separate tube to correspond 
with the different focal length. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











BOSTON 
EXAMPLE OF 


IN THE PUBLIC GARDEN, 


Advanced Competition—Parks 
Closes September 30, 1922 


From the increase in the number of pictures sent in 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, we are 
led to believe that the subjects that we have selected 
for the last few competitions have been especially 
attractive to our readers. With the desire to maintain 
this interest and to encourage the many new friends, 
we offer this month a competition devoted to the 
pictorial presentation of parks. Now, according to the 
Century dictionary, there are a number of kinds of 
parks and all have their rightful place. However, 
in the present case we are going to limit our considera- 
tion of the subject to the following definition: “*Park— 
a piece of ground, usually of considerable extent, set 
apart and maintained for public use, and laid out in 
such a way as to afford pleasure to the eye as well as 
opportunity for open-air recreation: as Central Park 
in New York or Hyde Park in London.” We suggest 
that those who contemplate entering prints to be sure 
to get this definition clearly in mind. We regret to 
say that, sometimes, an otherwise excellent picture is 
rejected by the jury because its maker failed to under- 
stand the purpose and requirements of the competition 
for which it was intended. Therefore, let each con- 
tributor read the definition well, that there may be no 
misunderstanding. 

Obviously, because the definition refers to Central 
Park and to Hyde Park is no reason that pictures of 
other parks will not be fully as acceptable to the jury. 


PHIL M. RILEY 


INTERPRETATION 


In virtually every city or town of this country and 
others there is a park of some sort. Naturally, the 
size and beauty of such a park will vary according to 
the wealth and importance of the community which it 
adorns. But the point I wish to emphasise is that we 
draw no distinction between a picture of Central Park, 
New York City and one of Smith’s Park, Smithville, 
provided that the maker meets the requirements and 
has made a picture of a parl:. Some of our smaller 
cities and towns are well known for the beauty and 
attractiveness of their parks. Often, too, histcry plays 
its part to add interest to these public centers of rec- 
reation. Although it may be stretching a point to 
call the common at Lexington, Massachusetts, a park, 
yet, it will help to make clear that, without the historic 
associations that are so well known, Lexington Common 
would lose much of its appeal. Boston Common might 
be cited as well; but we should be careful to avoid 
leaning too heavily on historic associations. A spot 
might be sacred ground historically and have no pictorial 
appeal at all. What I hope to make clear is that a 
beautiful park is the first objective; but if to its beauty 
is added the thrill of stirring events that happened on 
that very spot, long years ago, the camerist is fortunate 
and should make the most of his opportunity. 

Perhaps, some of my readers who live in small towns 
will say, “That is all very well; but in my town all we 
have is a little square in front of the townhall. To be 
sure, we take pride in it because it is well laid out and 
well kept; but it is not a park. But this is where we 
have our public gatherings and band-concerts, and 
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where comfortable benches afford rest in the open air. 
We take pride in the fountain and in the beautiful 
flowers; it is all that we have in the way of a park, out 
here.” In such a case, I am very sure that the jury 
will not be over-critical provided that the print itself 
is well done and includes sufficient evidence that it 
was made of the only available public ground or park 
in the vicinity. To all intents and purposes, it is a 
park, and small because the community is small. To 
insist that all pictures should be of city-parks would 
not be fair, nor very encouraging to the many readers 
who do not live in our large cities. Of course, those 
who have access to the large city-parks may have more 
subject-material; but, perhaps, the small-town worker 
may win the prize, nevertheless. It will be interesting 
to await the jury’s verdict. 

At this point, the worker may wonder what to 
photograph in a park. Of course, he cannot hope to 
make a picture of the entire park, especially, if it be a 
large one. Even if he could, I doubt that he could 
compose it to advantage. It would be too much to 
crowd into the picture-space. Therefore, in most 
cases the camerist will be obliged to seek out the com- 
manding features of the park and confine his efforts to 
these alone. In Central Park, New York City, the 
subject-material is so varied that it becomes a problem 
what to photograph. There are statues, fountains, 
ponds, brooks, rocks, flowers, playgrounds, zoological 
gardens, museums, the Egyptian obelisk and certain 
secluded paths that might well be one hundred miles 
from New York. Then arises the question as to what 
is the real purpose of the picture to be made. Is it to 
record the park, as does a “‘picture”’ postcard? Is it to 
feature the statuary, fountains, museums and other 
artistic or architectural attractions? Or is it to draw 
attention to the ponds, brooks, rocks, flowers and 
beautiful trees? It seems to me that the problem is 
solved best by making the individual worker answer 
the question, “What, to me, is the most striking or the 
most beautiful feature in Central Park that I can 
portray convincingly with my camera?’ Whatever the 
reply may be, let him make the picture which, to him, 
represents the subject best that he admires most in 
Central Park and let him rest content with that. 

From the point of view of the Editors and the jury, 
it will be very interesting to follow the work that is 
submitted by our friends, old and new. Some will be 
more impressed by the artificial beauties of a park and 
others will try to feature its natural attractions. It 
will depend upon the individual camerist and _ his 
artistic and intellectual training, as to whether or not he 
admires statues and fountains more than he does flowers, 
winding paths and beautiful trees. In any event, his is 
the privilege to express his own individuality and the 
jury will respect that right. After all, one of the great- 
est attractions of photography is that it enables the 
worker to express himself, and in his own way. It 
would be a mistake to insist that he do thus and so, or 
else be excluded. In some quarters, there is a tendency 
to set down definite rules and lines of procedure which 
must be followed by the camerist, otherwise he is likely 
to be “in wrong”’ with a certain school or coterie. Were 
I to have my house photographed by five pictorial 
workers, I should take them first all around the house 
and tell them what I thought should be emphasised or 
subdued. That done, I should let them alone and 
permit each one to work out the details according to 
his own artistic and technical equipment. From the 
finished prints, I should select those that met my 
personal requirements, irrespective of which one of the 
five workers made the pictures or of the equipment 
and methods he used. I should consider it an affront 


to these workers were I to follow them about and 
insist that they use this or that lens, plate or camera. 
By so doing, I would curb any expression of individu- 
ality on their part and they would be no more than 
willing assistants to serve my own ends. Hence, in 
this competition we are considering parks, and it is 
parks that should be photographed; but as to what to 
photograph in a park, or what mood of the park to 
interpret, that is for the worker to decide. 

Perhaps the reader may ask, “What about the 
camera, lens and plate to use?’ As I have said before, 
it is virtually of little assistance, these days, to suggest 
the type of photographic equipment for any particular 
subject. If I advised a view-camera, some worker 
would produce a prize-winning print with a vest-pocket 
kodak, and thus prove convincingly that I was all 
wrong. If I should suggest the use of a ray-filter, 
another worker would send in a beautiful picture filled 
with tonal values and add that he did not employ a 
ray-filter. Consequently, the rdle of .adviser is a 
precarious one in these modern days of superlative 
photographic equipments that appear to accomplish 
the impossible. 

It might be well for the camerist who is planning to 
send a picture to this competition to become well 
acquainted with the park that he wishes to photo- 
graph. Even though he may be familiar with it, it will 
repay him to study the possibilities and to eliminate 
the subject-material that does not, to his way of th nk- 
ing, feature the park as he believes it should be featured. 
Many of us have lived for years near some park and 
have passed through it daily without really appreciat- 
ing its beauty, until a picture of it in a newspaper 
suddenly woke us up to the fact. Often, the subjects 
close at hand are longest neglected. For this reason, 
I suggest that a closer acquaintance with the park to be 
photographed, and its aspect under different lightings 
and weather-conditions, will be of value; for thematic 
originality is a valuable asset to a picture. In this 
connection, I might add that a number of pictures 
should be made, if there is any doubt, and from these 
should be selected the one that portrays the park as the 
camerist wishes it to be portrayed—after careful obser- 
vation or according to a personal caprice. Of course, 
if the worker has his mind all made up and can go 
right to the subject, he has the advantage over the 
other who must make up his mind. In any event, 
the camerist who wishes to enter a picture should not 
“just run over to the park,” make a hurried snapshot, 
enlarge it and send it in. In this competition, we hope 
to encourage all to go slowly and thoughtfully, to the 
end that all may be really benefited and encouraged 
to do their very best work. When one comes right 
down to it, there is much more pleasure in trying to do 
things well. In the end, there is something to be proud 
of and something to cherish. 

There are many beautiful parks in the United States, 
Canada, and abroad; and, as we have readers in all 
parts of the world, we are confident that this competi- 
tion will make a strong appeal. In fact, when its sub- 
ject was suggested to some of our readers, there was an 
immediate show of interest and the request that the 
next competition be devoted to a pictorial consideration 
of parks, great and small. We wish to make every 
competition attractive, instructive and helpful. We 
are always glad to receive suggestions and to work 
together to make photography better known and of 
greater practical and recreational value. The number 
of entries are on the increase and the enthusiasm is 
greater than ever. Let this competition be another 
link in the chain that leads to photographic — 

A. H. B. 




















BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGAzine, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Or, in case of dual authorship, names of 
both should be given. A signed statement to this effect 
should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 3144 
to and including 34 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one’ competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure te state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 1922 


First Prize: Franklin Chapman. 
Second Prize: Bernard M. Stern 
Honorable Mention: J. J. Griffiths, Philip Mehler. 
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Get Down to Photographic Facts 


A NUMBER of times, in these pages, I have expressed 
the opinion that modern amateur-photography was 
becoming too simple for the good of the technical 
knowledge of the beginner. Obviously, I do not deplore 
the unquestioned advantages of simplified photography, 
nor the fact that the popularity of the camera is directly 
due to the elimination of virtually all the bother in 
developing and printing, and the manipulation of 
photographic apparatus. But human nature is, at 
best, a problem. Whatever may be obtained easily, 
or with little effort, is never valued so highly as the 
objective that required hours and days of hard work 
to attain. Hence, with modern photography so simpli- 
fied, the average camerist is not likely to add appreci- 
ably to his stock of technical photographic knowledge 
unless he happens to “ want to know.” 

Let us take for example the well-known MQ tube. 
The directions state the amount of water to be added 
to prepare the developer for plates, films and bromide 
papers. Bromide has been added already by the maker 
of the MQ tube. There is nothing to be done except 
to add the correct amount of water. In fact, there is no 
more to it than to prepare a cup of bouillon, tea or 
canned soup. “Add water and serve” is applicable to 
much of modern photo-finishing. But why do you add, 
let us say, eight ounces of water for developing-papers 
and twelve for plates and films? Why not the same 
quantity for each? Ask the average amateur this 
question and note how often he will answer you cor- 
rectly! Again, let us consider the acid fixing-bath. 
Why is it acid, and what makes it so? Why does not 
hypo alone suffice? Suppose that more or less water 
were added: what effect would it have on plates, films 
or prints? Once more, why should a red light be 
required to develop a plate or film, when an orange 
light is sufficient for printing? Those who can answer 
these questions will smile at their elementary character; 
but there are many amateurs who make good pictures, 
and do their own photo-finishing, who cannot answer 
such questions. Why not? Because there has been 
nothing in their picture-making that demands that 
they get down to fundamentals and know why they do 
thus and so. Human nature steps in and asks, “Why 
take the time to find out when you are getting good 
results as it is? Let well enough alone”. Perhaps, the 
reader may say that this is overdrawn; but I know 
whereof I speak from personal investigation in a number 
of cases which I selected as representative of the 
average vacation-camerist. Last month, I called 
attention to the real amateur-photographer and the 
difference between him and the host of snapshooters. 
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FRANKLIN CHAPMAN 


FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


The former knows why and wherefore, the latter 
follow directions blindly and seek no further photo- 
graphic light. One of the chief attractions of photog- 
raphy is its repeated demand to obtain new and better 
effects by mastering new and better methods and ap- 
paratus. There is always something better ahead. 

The use and abuse of exposure-meters by the snap- 
shooters would be amusing, if it were not so detri- 
mental to their photographic success. For some 
unaccountable reason, the average beginner or snap- 
shooter purchases an exposure-meter and then settles 
down comfortably with the idea that his exposure- 
problems are ended. In most such cases, they have 
just begun. To my best knowledge and belief, there 
is not an exposure-device on the market to-day that 
will do its own thinking. Unless it receives some 
intelligent co-operation from its owner, no exposure- 
meter will serve effectively. I know of no manufac- 
turer who claims that his exposure-device will tell the 
correct exposure without careful thought on the part 
of the camerist. And yet, I have heard the leading 
exposure-devices condemned because “they don't give 
the correct exposure at a glance”. If the beginner or 
snapshooter would give the matter sufficient thought, 
he would realise that he is more often to blame than the 
exposure-meter. If he decides that the subject is a 
“distant view’, when it is really a “near view’, what 
is the poor exposure-meter going to do but give him 
the exposure for a “near view’. Whereupon, the 
negative turns out to be over- or under-exposed and the 
exposure-meter is pronounced, “no good”. Much of 
this could be avoided by the determination of the 
beginner to get down to photographic facts and not 
take so much on faith or printed directions. There is 
not an exposure-device on the market to-day that will 
not be of great help to any camerist who will use it 
intelligently. 

The matter of the correct use of ray-filters is one 
that appears to be “a problem’. Many snapshooters 
wonder why yellow was selected in preference to blue, 


green or violet. What relation yellow has to green 
trees, clouds and distant mountains is a closed book to 
no small number of amateur-photographers. They buy 
a three-time ray-filter, give the required exposure and 
obtain a good picture; but why? They know that the 
ray-filter helps them to make a better picture than they 
would obtain without it; but ask them a few elementary 
questions with regard to orthochromatic values and 
they are at a loss for a reply. Really, when the manu- 
facturers go to so much trouble and expense to print 
valuable and eminently practical booklets of infor- 
mation on every photographic product, it does seem 
that the camera-user should not be so unenlightened as 
he appears to be in many cases. Moreover, the booklets 
referred to are prepared especially for the beginner who 
wishes all possible information in connection with the 
plate, film or paper that he is using—or is trying to use 
with success. Virtually, every plate-manufacturer and 
many lens-makers issue helpful booklets on the correct 
use of ray-filters and most of these booklets may be 
obtained free of charge. There is no reason, whatever, 
that any intelligent camerist should not obtain excellent 
results with a ray-filter, provided that he will spend 
sufficient time to understand just what he is trying to do 
and how the ray-filter will help him to do it. 

There are a number of other illustrations that might 
be mentioned to make clear the point that I wish to 
make. Let us rejoice that photography is so simple 
that thousands may enjoy its pleasures, rather than 
the few. Nevertheless, let us not ignore the strength 
that lies in the accurate knowledge of fundamental 
principles. No matter how simplified a method or 
process may be, let us find out all that we can about it. 
Let us know why we do things. Really, it is not work 
but play for the camerist who is ambitious. What did 
he buy a camera for, if he did not wish to make good 
pictures? To make good pictures consistently and with 
increasing pleasure, let him get down to photographic 


facts! 
A. H. B. 
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DOWN THE SHADOWY PATH B. M. STERN 
SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Tue only one who is not interested in photography 
is the person who is not apt to be much interested in 
anything else. 

A man buys golf-sticks because he has been bitten 
by the “golf bug,” or because he has a torpid liver! 
Another buys a gun or fishing-tackle because he loves 
to get away from the crowd and back to Nature. A 
man or woman buys a baby-carriage because it be- 
comes a necessary part of the family-equipment—and 
then they talk and think baby-talk just because they 
can't help it. 

People buy automobiles and talk their heads off 
about automobiles, just because for them the auto- 
mobile is the all-absorbing topic of interest. On all 
these things and a score of others there are fans, fans, 
fans! But you don’t often see a photographic fan. 
You think you do, but you don’t really. 

You are saying to yourself, “But I do. Smithson 
talked an arm off me showing the pictures of his Cana- 
dian fishing-trip.”” But it was the fishing-trip that 
started Smithson’s interest, and he liked the pictures 
only because they were pictures of the fishing-trip, and 
fishing was his hobby. 

And the pictures Brownlee showed you were mostly 
of his children. White's pictures are mostly made on 
his motoring trips—-and Miss Sweet was enthusiastic 
over her Atlantic City trip and showed you the pictures 


she made and you really were more interested in Miss 
Sweet than you were in the pictures! 

Nearly everybody that owns an auto belongs to an 
auto club—not one camerist in a thousand belongs to a 
photographic club. Asa hobby in and of itself, photog- 
raphy has only a limited field, but as a delightful and 
unobstrusive ally of every possible hobby, or sport, its 
field is limitless. 

People’s jads (the things they are interested in) have 
made the Kodak business. Most of them don’t care a 
rap for photography except that it helps them get more 
fun out of the things they do care for. It may be a 
Leghorn hen with one man or a steam yacht or motor 
boat with another, but they both want pictures! 

Henry J. WInGENER. 


A Rare Bird 


GREAT PICTURE-BUYER (to hostess): ‘What do you 
think of an artist who painted cobwebs on the ceiling 
so truthfully, that the servant wore herself into an 
attack of nervous prostration trying to sweep them 
down?” 

Hostess (a woman of experience): “There may 
have been such an artist, but there never was such a 
servant.” London Tid-Bits. 
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Toning With Salts of Tin 


Tue use of tin-salts to tone photographic silver- 
prints was, perhaps, first recommended by Neusch- 
wender, especially for developed silver-bromide prints. 
The method worked out by him, which experience 
has shown to be the best, seems to be scarcely known 
to the professional world. With the beginning of the 
World-War it fell into oblivion; but has been brought 
again recently to the attention of photographers in 
the German technical magazines. 

Aside from its practical value, toning with tin- 
salts possesses a high theoretical interest. Contrary 
to all other toning-processes in which the silver of the 
prints is either replaced by some other substance or is 
transformed into another chemical combination, we 
have here, perhaps, the only case in which a decided 
absorption-combination of the colloid silver is employed 
as a toning-agent—the silver-purple. This combina- 
tion always results when tin-salts in an alkaline solu- 
tion react upon silver-salts, That the silver-purple 
thus formed is really only an absorption-compound 
of metallic silver and variable quantities of metastannic 
acid has been shown by L. Wiohler, who proved that 
the silver-purple contained no acid combined with 
silver. 

Although the colored colloid silver is very apt to 
revert to a coarse neutral-gray metallic silver, in the 
silver-purple it is ensured against chemical attack by 
the protecting colloid metastannic acid to such a high 
degree that it shows no inclination to enter into more 
complex forms. From this it can be understood that 
the warm brown to red colors of the tin-toning are 
extremely durable. The shade of the silver-purple 
naturally depends upon the structure of the reacting 
silver-grains. 

When developed prints are to be toned with tin- 
salts they must first be bleached. For this a solution 
of 150 grammes of ferricyanide of potassium—in 1 liter 
of water. to which is added 1 cem of 25 per cent. 
ammonia, is used. Neuschwender mentioned that a 
deeper brown could be obtained by bleaching with 
copper chloride which transforms the metallic silver 
into a chloride. For this the following proportions 
have been found best: Copper chloride 30 grammes: 
muriatic acid (sp. gr. 1.12) 3 cem.; water 1 liter. It 
makes no appreciable difference either in the color or 
the strength of the print whichever way it is bleached. 
The bleached print must be thoroughly washed and 
then toned; this can be done either in separate baths 
or in a combined bath of alkali and tin. The choice of 
alkali rests between ammonia, potash or soda in these 
proportions: 

1 part ammonia (sp. gr. 0.91) to 20 parts water; 

1 part potassium haan to 10 parts water; 

1 part sodium carbonate to 5 parts water. 


As a clear solution of tin-salt is difficult to get, a 
little acid is added to clear it. It keeps well: 
Chloride of tin. 10 grammes 


Muriatic acid (sp. ‘gr 1. 1. 12). ve 1 cem. 
Se Fe ee EEL OE eee 100 grammes 


To obtain strong prints the tin-bath must be used 


first, then the alkaline bath. After the tin-bath wash 
thoroughly in order to prevent neutralising the alkali 
by introducing acid from the previous bath: in this 
way constant tones are indeed obtained; but also weaker 
prints and impure halftones. By washing less thor- 
oughly better tones are obtained; but in a short time 
the alkali-bath becomes turbid owing to the tin-bath 
being carried into it; clean work becomes impossible 
and the desired tone cannot be obtained with certainty. 
In my experiments I allowed the tin-bath to act for 
one ‘to two minutes and the alkaline bath three to 
six minutes. 

Ammonia produces a reddish brown; sodium car- 
bonate a brownish-violet tone; potassium carbonate 
gives a tone between these two. As was to be expected, 
ammonia, as the weakest alkali, has the finest silver- 
grain; sodium hydroxide as the strongest gives the 
coarsest grain, the color of which approaches a neutral 
black. For practical purposes, only the combined 
method is oo, The soda-tin bath for this is 
prepared as follows: to 100 ccm. of a 10, per cent. tin 
chloride solution ao of acid) 70 ccm. of a 10 per cent. 
sodium-carbonate solution is added, shaking until the 


precipitate first formed is redissolved, then add 80 
ecm. of water. 
On bromide paper the sodium-tin bath gives a 


violet-black and the potassium-tin brown-black shades. 
The tones are brighter on gaslight-paper, on which the 
sodium gives sepia-tones closely resembling those of 
platinum; the potassium gives a somewhat redder 
tone reminding of selenium.—Dr. Felix Formstecher in 
Photographische Rundschau. 


Reddish-Purple Tones 


Or practical importance to photographers is the 
fact, which should be repeated, that the reddish-brown 
tone inclining to purple can be obtained by placing 
the print, after bleaching—but before the sulphur- 
bath—in a one per cent. solution of sodium carbonate. 
If the prints are changed to chloride of silver the purple 
tone comes out more decidedly than when the usual 
bath of ferricyanide and bromide has changed the 
silver to a bromide; for example, by using a freshly 
prepared solution of equal parts of a 2 per cent. solution 
of potassium permanganate, 3 per cent. sodium chloride 
(common salt) and 1 per cent. sulphuric acid. The 
bleached print is cleared by immersing in a weak 
acid-solution of sodium sulphite and washing for five 
minutes before sulphurising.—Das Atelier. 


Pinosafrol 


Unper this copyrighted name the Héchst Color 
Works have put on the market a concentrated solution 
(1:50) of a particularly soluble, pure safranine-dye 
which is very suitable for desensitising photographic 
plates. This solution may be used either as a prelimi- 
nary bath or added to the developer, its action being 
precisely the same as the phenosafranin. Special 
instructions are furnished with each package. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 














‘READ ME TO SLEEP.” 


JOHN J. GRIFFITHS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


THE major fault with “Fairy Stories” is the utter 
lack of subjective union between the two figures. The 
woman does not seem to sense the presence of the boy; 
or, if she does, she seems to consider him more as an 
intruder than as a listener; even the book is turned 
forbiddingly away from the boy. The poor boy strains 
his neck to the breaking-point, and yet without seem- 
ing to take much interest in the story. To establish 
subjective union between the figures, we should, first 
of all, turn the book slightly toward the boy, inviting 
him, as it were, to share the stories. Then the mother(?) 
should turn an interested face toward the boy as if she 
were elucidating the text, and a finger placed lightly on 
the page as if to keep the place would help to connect 
the book with the figures. The mother’s arm might 
even be placed around the boy to draw the figures 
together. The boy, in turn, should turn his face toward 
his mother with an expression half of delight, half of 
surprise, as if he already felt the presence of the fairies. 
Without this subjective union, the picture is hopeless. 
Minor defects are obtrusive clothing, inartistic coiffure 
and spottiness. Dr. Lenman WENDELL. 


PHoTOGRAPHICALLY, the print appears good, the 
technical working apparently all right as to exposure 
developing and printing; but in the disposition of the 
subjects the print lacks many essentials as a pictorial 
work. 

In the first place, practically only two tones are 
evident; deep shadow and highlight. There are no 
transitory halftones or luminous shadows to break the 
abrupt change. This is probably due to a light of too 
high an intensity, as is evidenced by the unpleasant 
halation about the white trim—upon the waist of the 
woman, the boy’s neck-tie and the book, which might 
have been obviated by the use of a backed plate or the 
interposition of a screen to subdue the light. 

Lines drawn through the center of each of the heads 
are found to be nearly parallel—a defect which can be 
easily remedied and which would improve the com- 
position. Nor does any detail appear in the pages of 
the book, which, although a minor detail, might improve 
where all else is so sharply defined. 

The attitudes of both subjects appear strained—not 
at ease as they should be in the proper interpretation 
of this motive. The interest appears more like that 
shown in the expianation of an arithmetic problem. 
The expression on the face of the woman is too severe, 
as shown in the set lips: nor is the position of the boy 
comfortable. It looks as if the woman had been reading 
and the boy sneaked up for an eye-full. 

The title does not convey the meaning fully or tie up 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


with the picture. I would suggest ““‘Woman and Boy 
Reading” as more fitting. 
J. Carroii Tostas. 


Tue work of Mr. Allan in his picture “Fairy Stories” 
is very good, and the picture tells the story very well. 
In fact, there seems little to criticise, on the whole. 
However, there would be a little improvement if the 
boy’s necktie were not so prominent; and, perhaps, the 
attitude might be a little less strained than it is. I 
should rather expect to see something of the printing 
on the page of the book if the exposure were just right; 
but to get the detail in the darker shadows of the 
picture the pages of the book may have been over- 
exposed and the type-detail lost. One other point might 
be noted, although with such a picture it might be hard 
to correct. that is, that the mother does not seem to be 
reading aloud, as she ought to be doing according to the 
position of the book and the boy. 

A. L. Overton. 


From a technical viewpoint, Mr. Allan was quite 
successful with his “Fairy Stories”. I mention this, 
first, because it is the most noticeable feature about 
the print. The tonal gradations are everything that 
could be desired. But, unfortunately, technical per- 
fection is not the only requisite. Composition and 
theme are factors that go to make a picture and we 
must deal with them. 

First of all, let us ask the young man to straighten 
his head. With his neck bent as it is, one cannot escape 


a sense of discomfort in viewing the print. Is it 
necessary for the boy to look at the book? Why not 
have him seated—a little farther to the right—and 
gazing up at the lady with an expression of extreme 
interest? This attitude would be more in keeping with 
the title. Seating the boy would also make less prom- 
inent the white tie he is wearing and, at the same 
time, help the composition. 

I must also criticise the expression on the story- 
teller’s face. She appears too deeply absorbed, too 
much in meditation. Cover up the rest of the picture 
and it is easy to conceive the lady in prayer. Her 
expression should help tell the story; an expression of 
wonderment, for instance, would be consistent. 

The borders, we feel, are pressing the subjects too 
closely. Let us have a little more space above and to 
the right. And now, if the lady will slip her left hand 
partly behind her right arm, we will consider this 
criticism at an end. Grorce Berane, Jr. 


Tuts is, indeed, a creditable piece of work. The main 
objection being the strained attitude of the boy’s head 
which overbalances the composition. The print is soft 
and the definition is pleasing; the concentration of the 
interest on the book is successfully carried out. The 
boy’s necktie and hair are printed in too high a key and 
detract from the proper intended highlight. The 
present print will be improved by trimming one-half 
inch from top, one-fourth inch from left and one-eighth 
inch from the right. 

J. THorntTon JOHNSTON. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Ir is not often that, in beholding a landscape for the 
first time, the discriminating camerist is satisfied with 
its appearance as a pictorial subject. Generally, the 
illumination is not right or the viewpoint can be im- 
proved, and to do the subject justice, it needs to be 
considered under more favorable conditions. But as 
this is not always convenient, the camerist makes the 
best of the prevailing circumstances and secures a 
picture. That is what happened to me as I motored 
over the Mohawk Trail last October, and is mentioned 
in my record printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The view of the Cold River Gorge, which appears to 
have met the requirements (dimensions) of a front- 
cover illustration, impressed me as a subject that 
should be photographed with the aid of a color-screen 
or ray-filter; but in the circumstances the use of such a 
device was out of the question. Fortunately, I was 
able to utilise some low, well-lighted bushes in the 
immediate foreground to emphasise the curving line of 
the stream. Of course in making this picture I realised 
that the Mohawk Trail proper could be used only as an 
accessory in the composition. It is seen plainly at the 
left. I should have been pleased to have arrived at this 
point of the Trail one hour sooner; then the opaqueness 
of the shadows would have been avoided. The same 
picture appears on page 75. 

Data: October 7; 10.15 A.m.; good light; Eastman 
5/7 Cartridge Kodak (same as used in Europe, 1902, 
1904, 1909); fitted with No. 4 Voigtlinder Collinear 
7 7%-inch focus; at F/12 14; lens set for 100 feet dis- 
tance; 1/25 second; Eastman roll-film; pyro. 

“DEERFIELD River’ —page 76; October 7; 9.30 
A.M.; little hazy; rest of data same as preceding. 

“Mr. GreyLock”—page 77; October 7; 10.30 a.m.; 
good light; rest of data same as in first. 

“From Hatrpin Turn’’—page 78; October 7; 11.30 

.M.; good light; rest of data same as in first. 
‘Tue Monawk TratL’—page 79. Made by Mrs. 
A. H. Hicks. Data: July, 4 p.m.; bright light; 5x7 
Premo No. 6; B& L Lens; stop, 122; 3 seconds; dry- 
plate; Argo; contact Argo print. A halftone plate lent 
by Mrs. B. F. Caldwell. 

**Frary House” —page 81; October 12; 2 p.M.; strong 
sunlight; house in deep shade; stop, F/9; camera on 
tripod; 114 seconds; rest of data same as first. Frary 
House, one of the historically most interesting land- 
marks in Massachusetts, has the good fortune to be 
owned and properly cared for by Miss E. L. Coleman 
of Boston. Replying to my letter in regard to the 
ancient landmark, Miss Coleman writes: ** .. . Ulti- 
mately, Frary House will belong to the Pocumtuck 
Valley Memorial Association, to be kept and shown as 
a typical colonial house. Built in the 1680°s—our 
historian says—I have had “1689” painted upon the 
chimney. Samson Frary, one of the original Dedham 
proprietors, built it. With the exception of a small 
gambrel-roofed extension, to the beautiful Willard 
House, it is the only house now existing that was here 
at the time of the massacre. In the 1750's, the south 
half was added, it being then used as a tavern. In this 
addition is a very beautiful ball-room. The house was 
about to perish, when Miss C. Alice Baker, of Cam- 
bridge, bought and made this remarkably good 





restoration, it being a very distinct gift to the com- 
munity. 

The thematic originality of “The Dragon-Fly” 
(frontispiece), by George S. Akasu, has been praised 
on several occasions in PHoro-Era. Singularly enough, 
it was listed as No. 1 in the catalog of the Boston Y. 
M. C. U. Camera Club’s annual exhibition, April 3 
to 15, 1922, and was considered by many as the first 
picture in the show in regard to pictorial novelty. As 
described by the author in his delightful article on the 
subject—see opposite page—the design is composed of 
the insect and the shadow of a nearby vine. The 
result is at once artistic and unique. 

Data: September 24, 1921; bright light outside; 
about 3.30 p.m. (standard time); 314 x 44 R. B. Graflex; 
7-inch P. & S. Synthetic Lens; at F/5; 3-time color- 
screen; 15 seconds; Wellington Anti-Screen plate; pyro, 
A. B. C.; print, A. C. B. R Mat. 

The exhibition in Boston last spring, of an interesting 
collection of pictorial photographs by members of the 
Copenhagen Camera Club, Denmark, led to a pleasant 
correspondence between the Editor and Mr. C. J. 
Brodersen, president of the club, one of the results of 
which is Mr. Brodersen’s valuable views on art and 
photography, pages 61 to 64. The accompanying 
illustrations are of a number of prints from the collection 
referred to, and which has been returned to Copen- 
hagen. Mr. Brodersen, a civil engineer and a man 
of culture and sound views in matters of art, wrote an 
interesting account of the last Copenhagen Photo- 
graphic Salon, which was printed in our January, 1921, 
issue. The pictures reproduced in this issue are fairly 
representative of the ability and taste of the amateur 
photographers—advanced pictorialists everyone of 
them—who compose the Copenhagen Camera Club. 

In “On the River,” page 61, the tug-boat is well 
placed, and amidst surroundings that are typical and 
picturesque. The technical qualities of the picture are 
exceptionally good. 

The portrait of what appears to be a laboring-man, 
page 62, evinces decision and breadth in handling and 
the touch of an able interpreter. 

The harbor-scene, page 63, is alive with pictorial 
interest. The several parts of this forceful composition 
take their places in obedience to an artist who is 
master of the situation. The towers and_ buildings 
recede in superb perspective, yielding in importance to 
the craft that dominate the picture. It is a char- 
acteristic bit of the harbor of Denmark’s Capital and 
has been pictured with eminent breadth and feeling. 

The successful ‘‘Night-Study”’, page 64, is peculiarly 
European. The artist has ingeniously contrived to 
arrange his material so that the result appears plausible. 
Consequently the centered position in the picture, of 
the cab with its attendant, affords little cause for critical 
comment. 

The data for these Danish pictures had not been 
received at the time this issue went to press. 

Comparatively few of the American tourists who 
visit Central Europe take the trouble to become ac- 
quainted with the striking and varied scenery of the 
Black Forest (Schwarzwald), a mountainous district 
which occupies the lower portion of the Grand-duchy of 
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Baden, near the Rhine. It is composed of extensive 
well-kept forests, picturesque farms with fine-looking 
cattle, and typical peasantry. Camerists making a 
tour on foot through this delightful region—where 
others go and find attractive pictorial material, as did 
Dr. Eyermann several years ago—will be well repaid 
for the effort. Among the many superb camera-subjects 
obtained in the Black Forest by Dr. Eyermann, the 
well-known photo-pictorialist, is a typical mediaeval 
farm-house pictured on page 83. 

Data: March; sunlight; 10 a.m.; Linhof camera 
(6.5 x 9 cm.); Staeble Polyplastigmat; stop, F/6.3; 
4-time yellow screen; 1/50 second; dry plate; metol- 
hydro; 5 x 7 enl. on Mimosa Verotype (gaslight) paper. 

The work of G. R. Ballance, the master-photographer 
of Swiss scenery, has not been seen in Puoro-Era for 
some time. The spot is an elevated village near Davos 
(page 88), the famous winter-resort in the canton of 
Grisons. But this is summer, delightfully pictured by 
this accomplished Englishman. 

Data: Thornton & Pickard half-plate camera; 814- 
inch Goerz Dagor; Ilford Iso plate; pyro-soda; ray- 
filter; C. C. Platinotype print. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue Puoto-Era jury was much pleased with the 
large number of entries in the “Bridges’’ competition. 
The quality was good and, in most cases, the subject 
was fully grasped and intelligently interpreted. There 
were many entries that deserved a prize, but as there 
were only three to be distributed several praiseworthy 
Honorable Mentions will embellish the pages of some 
future issues. 

“East River,” by Wm. B. Imlach, page 91, is a 
bromoil of outstanding merit—a truly artistic con- 
ception of a noble theme. The whole scene, with its 
potential force and vitality, makes a powerful appeal 
to the imagination. Like an outrushing railway train, 
the great bridge sweeps onward, over the head of the 
beholder and is quickly gone. With fine judgment, 
the artist took advantage of the smoke issuing from the 
advancing barge; for without it, one of the chief points 
of interest would be gone, and monotony would be the 
fate of the broad, black mass above the river. 

Data: May, 1922; bright sunlight; Newman & 
Gardia Reflex Camera (614 x 9 em.); Ross Xpres 54- 
inch focus; at F/6.3; Imperial Panchromatic; pyro; 
1/50 second; Bromoil print. 

The serene beauty of the canal at Bruges, by Warren 
R. Laity, page 92, can make no vain appeal to the 
beholder, however critical. Grace meets grace, when 
the beautiful water-bird becomes a foil to the solid 
stone-bridge. The swan also serves to enhance the 
interest of the broad, deep reflection in the foreground. 
Altogether, the picture is one of few and simple parts 
and charms withal. 

Data: Canal at Bruges, Belgium; August; 4 P.M.; 
dull light; 314 x 414 Goerz Dagor lens mounted in an 
Ilex Acme shutter, both fitted to a Butcher Carbine 
No. 5; lens used at F/8; Eastman Film: pyro; 1/25 
second; enl. on Artura Carbon Black; Amidol. 

The evening impression, by Wm. S. Davis, page 93, 
pictures a great bridge whose story is yet to be told. 
What a poem the great bard, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, would have written! What an inspiration! 
But our artist, the photographer, has acquitted himself 
well. Daylight, under the searching rays of King Sol, 
was not a suitable time. Approaching evening—twilight 
—with its peace, repose and mystery, gives greater 
promise to the expression of deep feeling and solemn 
thoughts. Mr. Davis chose his opportunity wisely. 


Data: August; 6.35 p.m.; good for the time of day; 
314 x 4144 camera; 6-inch Ilex Anastigmat; at F/6.3; 
1/100 second; Wellington Anti-Screen; Edinol-Hydro; 
enl. on Velours Black Rough; place, Hell Gate channel. 


Beginners’ Competition 


“WitLtows”, by Franklin Chapman, page 97, is a 
pleasing pictorial effort, but displays a fault com- 
mitted frequently by a worker of more experience, 
namely, two-fold interest. Although the group of 
willows with their attenuated reflections is supposed to 
hold our attention, we are urgently invited to gaze 
upon the brilliantly lighted surface of the pond, beyond. 
If it had been possible to enliven that particular part 
of the pond with a group of boats (a rowing party), to 
relieve its present monotony, and to have the outlines 
of the willows somewhat subdued, and the present 
title changed to an appropriate one, a distinct theme 
and, possibly, a more logical result would have been 
effected. 

Data: April, 1922; bright, cloudy day; 10.30 a.M.; 
Ideal B Ica camera; 54%4-inch Hekla lens; stop, F/6.8; 
1/25 second; size of original negative, 314 x 434 inches; 
portion of negative was used; enlarged on Artura 
Carbon Black. 

The picture of the shaded lane, page 98, like so many 
attempts by inexperienced workers, lacks unity of 
interest and balance of parts, although showing unmis- 
takable taste in thematic selection. The path is almost 
lost in the generous distribution of light and shadow. 
The upper part of the nearest tree is in too deep shadow 
(easily modified) which gives the trunk a top-heavy 
appearance. The circular area of light (the sky) need- 
lessly leads the eye in that direction, and the path itself 
—what little there is seen of it—seems to lead to no- 
where, so that there is little significance in this prom- 
ising scene. To be sure, a figure—a person leisurely 
walking along, meditating or reading a book—might 
have been a welcome addition to this attractive spot; 
but unless it were done well, the result would have been 
a regrettable procedure. 

Data: May, 1922; 3 p.m.; bright light; 54-inch 
Goerlitz Anastigmat, F/6.8; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; 
Premo Film; pyro; print, Azo No. 2, glossy. 





Example of Interpretation 


Tue subject in which Photo-Era Magazine wishes to 
interest participants in our monthly competitions is 
“Parks” as fully and clearly set forth by Editor Beards- 
ley, elsewhere in this issue. An attractive and fruitful 
locality is the Public Garden (not Public Gardens), 
Boston, with its numerous pictorial possibilities. Al- 
though many camerists like to make pictures there at 
different seasons of the year—like Phil M. Riley, whose 
autumnal view, on page 94, is a pictorial example 
others prefer the summer when the Public Garden is 
at its best and presents beautiful pictures of endless 
variety. For data, the interested reader is referred to 
Mr. Riley’s illustrated article, “Landscape Possibilities 
without Foliage’, April, 1922. 





Our Contributing Critics 


Tue lady reclining in the hammock and requesting 
the young girl beside her to read her to sleep, has the 
appearance of an invalid—unless, as an obedient model, 
she is simulating physical exhaustion—so let us deal 
kindly, but justly, with the shortcomings of the picture 
on page 100. No data have been received. 
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Boston’s First Photographer 


Tue erudite editor of the Boston Herald's daily 
column, “As the World Wags”, has shown a marked 
interest in the early days of practical photography 
and, particularly, in the pioneers who first practised 
photography, professionally, in Boston. As none of 
the old-timers seemed disposed to come forward with 
the desired information, a member of the PHoto-Era 
editorial staff volunteered his services in the cause of 
our beloved art, and his letter, which appeared in the 
Boston Herald of June 19, is reprinted herewith: 

“As a boy, I used to meet in the store of my father, 
who was a dealer in photographic supplies, Albert S. 
Southworth, associated with Josiah Hawes, in Tremont 
Row, as a photographer. The firm of Southworth & 
Hawes had gained a national reputation as first-class 
daguerreotypists. Mr. Southworth died about fifty 
years ago, followed by his partner in 1901, aged ninety- 
three. 

In 1841, two years after the invention of photography 
by Daguerre and one year after John William Draper 
made the first portrait photograph from life in the world, 
Mr. Southworth was making daguerreotype-portraits 
probably in the more common size (314 by 414 inches) 
at 6014 Court street. One year later we find him doing 
business as a daguerreotypist at 514 Tremont Row. 

In 1844 Mr. Hawes became associated with Mr. 
Southworth. The firm appears to have continued 
uninterruptedly and prosperously until the death of 
the senior partner. During the very early days of 
daguerreotype-photography this firm did not seem to 
have had any serious competition in Boston. 

Indeed, the daguerreotypes of Southworth & Hawes 
—which, in later years, were made in sizes up to 
634 x 814 inches and even larger—were generally rec- 
ognised as the finest produced in America. 

Among the firm’s patrons were the most distinguished 
persons in this country. When I visited the old- 
time studio, at 6014 Tremont Row, in the eighties, 
I was privileged to examine superb daguerreotype- 
portraits (63g x 814 plates) of Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Thomas Starr King, Charles 
Sumner, Edward Everett, Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
yes, even Louis Kossuth and Jenny Lind. 

Of John Whipple, who afterwards became the senior 
partner in the firm of Whipple & Metcalf in Temple 
Place, there is no available record until 1848, when he 
entered the ranks of daguerreotypists at 96 Washing- 
ton street. As to John Black—mentioned by your 
correspondent, Mr. S. R. Smith, he entered the field of 
photography in the early fifties. The pioneers in por- 
trait-photography in Boston, were first, Albert 5S. 
Southworth and then Southworth & Hawes. 

Wivrrep A. Frencu.” 


‘*Boston’s Graphic History”’ 


To tHE Epitor or THE ‘‘ Boston HeEratp”: 
Apropos the Herald's editorial of June 20 on “Bos- 
ton’s Graphic History”, I am sure it will interest you 
to know that a systematic scheme for historic Boston 
has just been undertaken by the public-spirited action 
of one of the departments of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, its Camera Club. The members are now plan- 
ning a thoroughly organised effort to save in photo- 
graphic form what now remains of historical Boston, 
thus producing and preserving in photographic form 
a great group of pictures which for years or generations 
to come will be beyond price. To this end, there is 


to be made a thorough study of Boston history and of 
the objects which still stand as witnesses of historic 
events, followed by the photographic study of these 
things for the making of the most effective pictures. 
Notes have already been made of about one hundred and 
fifty points worthy of study. 

Persons who know of such points can do a service by 
reporting to the Camera Club at the Union. It is also 
urged that whoever knows stories of the older time, or 
traditions, should let the club know about them. 

SYLVESTER Baxter. 

Boston, June 20. 


It will be of interest to our readers to mention the 
fact that Mr. Wilfred A. French, Honorary Member 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union Camera 
Club, began a collection of pictures of historic houses 
of Boston, Concord, Danvers, Newbury and other 
places, over thirty-five years ago. These pictures 
included many landmarks that have been removed or 
destroyed since that time, including, particularly, the 
birthplace of Oliver Wendell Holmes (the old gambrel- 
roofed house referred to in his works) which stood 
within the precincts of Harvard University opposite 
the Harvard Law School. It was removed by order of 
former president Charles Eliot. This famous landmark 
was the most important building belonging to Harvard 
University. Mr. French has two 6144 x 8% negatives 
of the house, one made in the fall and the other in 
summer. A. I 


Art and Faking 


One of the misconceptions for which we fear photog- 
raphers must themselves bear the blame is that a 
photograph is not “pictorial” unless it has been faked. 
It is strange that those who enunciate this view most 
loudly are among those who are most insistent upon 
the status of photography as an art; because the two 
contentions are mutually destructive. If a photo- 
graph is not a work of art unless the photographer has 
modified it by the use of some other art, then it is 
obvious that photography is not an art at all. It is 
necessary only to put the proposition in this bare form 
to show how mistaken it is for photographers to rely 
upon the processes of drawing or painting in order to 
get results which, if the subject is one that is within the 
scope of photography, they should be able to get with- 
out. We say nothing of the “legitimacy” of such 
methods, because we hold that the end would justify 
the means. Those who derive pleasure from a picture 
are not called upon to investigate the way in which 
it has been made. It is the end itself to which we take 
exception. A great many of the exhibits which find 
their way into our exhibitions ought to be excluded. 
not because they are not examples of pure photography, 
but because, from that cause, they are not good pictures. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


{ 


Us 
Tit for Tat 


Doctor: “You'll have to send for another doctor!” 

PHOTOGRAPHER (aghast) : “‘Am I as sick as all that?” 

Doctor: “I don’t know how sick you are; but I 
know that you are the man of the Daily Scream that 
made a snapshot of me in an awkward position which 
appeared in your paper the next day. My conscience 
won't let me kill you; but I'll be hanged if I feel like 
curing you!”’—Adapted. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








The Beautiful Land of Tyrol 


On the subject of putting the definite article before 
the name of the Austrian province, Tyrol, ‘The 
Nomad” in the Boston Evening Transcript states,.the 
case very clearly: 

“On the subject of ‘the Tyrol,’ and also on the 
spelling of the name, read the foot-note by the editor 
attached to the article ‘Tirol’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, eleventh edition. The Britannica itself 
adopts the spelling ‘Tirol,’ but the editor allows the 
author of the article, who is Dr. William A. B. Coolidge, 
the editor of the Alpine Journal, and probably the best 
authority on the Alpine peoples, to protest against 
this spelling. In Dr. Coolidge’s opinion, the proper 
spelling is ‘Tyrol.’ This is also the Nomad’s opinion. 
The word is derived from the Latin Teriolis, but for 
centuries it was written Tyrol, and the spelling Tirol 
is merely the reformed or simplified German orthog- 
raphy, which eliminates the letter Y. There is no 
reason why writers in English should follow the German 
practice. It is properly Tyrol, not Tirol. And never 
‘the Tyrol.” The same Encyclopedia Britannica 
writer says that ‘to speak of “the Tyrol” is as absurd 
as to speak of “the England.”’ So far as this practice 
has been taken up by writers in English, it is a mere 
echoing of the French practice of putting the definite 
article before the names of countries.” 

While passing a few days in the beautiful city of 
Innsbruck, twelve years ago, I noticed that everybody 
referred to the country as “Tyrol.” I never heard it 
used with the definite article, as seems to be the care- 
less habit of some newspaper-writers. In other parts 
of Europe, where I have traveled, I never heard the 
Austrian province referred to in any other way except 
as “Tyrol”—without the definite article. However, 
I have heard the definite article used in connection with 
other localities as “Der Spessart,” “Der Harz,” “Die 
Bastei,” “La Normandie,” “Die Schweiz,” La Cam- 
pagna,” consequently, I have kept out of the pages of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine the incorrect term, “The Tyrol,” 
since 1907, when I took editorial charge. 


“To Err is Human”’ 


To ERR is human, to forgive, or to make right, 
divine, writes Nixon Waterman in the Boston Traveler. 
We trust that our willingness to make a correction will 
not be lost on our readers. There are haughty, stiff- 
necked newspaper editors who do not like to admit to 
their readers that they are not infallible. To acknowl- 
edge an error, they argue, lessens the public’s faith in 
what it reads in the newspaper’s columns. We look at 
it from a different angle. We contend that if the public 
sees a correction whenever an error is made, that when 
no corrections are forthcoming it means that no errors 
have been committed. At any rate, we shall always be 
ready to right any wrong that may be committed in 
this column. 

It was one of those haughty New York editors, who 
once included in the column of death-notices the name 
of a man who came in the following morning and de- 


clared, after the manner of Mark Twain, that the report 
was greatly exaggerated. He wasn’t dead a little bit. 

“But we never acknowledge an error or make a 
retraction,” said the editor. 

““Yes, but look here! You've said I’m dead and I’m 
not! What are you going to do about it?” 

“Well, I want to be fair with you,”’ said the editor, 
“and I'll run you in the ‘Birth’ column tomorrow morn- 
ing and bring you back to life again.” 


Always Serene 


BENNIE Morse is one of the busiest and successful 
commercial photographers of the Hub. He is also 
optimistic and philosophic, and smiles wherever others 
are down in the mouth. His unvarying good-nature, 
even in the most trying circumstances, has won for 
him many friends. During that sudden, terrific rain- 
storm, on June 11, when Bennie happened to be motor- 
ing in the vicinity of Stoneham, clinching a big order 
to be executed during the following week, he found 
himself in the thick of the storm—when cottages were 
demolished, chimneys blown down and heavy branches 
were torn from trees and hurled into the roads. As 
Bennie was hurrying along in his Henry, a young elm 
which the gale had uprooted at the side of the road 
crashed squarely on top of the aforesaid Henry, com- 
pletely wrecking it. Of course, the Henry came to an 
abrupt standstill and, together with its lone occupant, 
was crushed to earth. Presently, Bennie was seen to 
crawl out from under the demolished Henry and, with 
the help of friendly motorists, was assisted to his feet. 
He was dazed, but appeared to be uninjured. Rubbing 
a lump on the side of his head, Bennie grinned and 
exclaimed, “Oh what is so rare as a day in June!” 

Of course, his car was completely covered by—tree 
and insurance. 


August 


Tuere is nothing in nature more exhilarating, for 
the artist-photographer, than these beautiful mid- 
summer-days. The ripening summer has burned out 
its fierce heats, and warm days with clear, cool starlit 
nights are at hand. In the woods and fields the air is 
filled with music of the crickets and the shrill mono- 
tones of innumerable insects. There is a sort of brilliant 
beauty in the flowers, this month, which seems to 
foretell of their coming dissolution. Along the wood- 
land-ways and in the fields late wild-flowers bloom. 
Asters, chrysanthemums, hydrangeas and other flower- 
ing plants fill the August landscape with brilliant color, 
mingling deliciously with the ripening apples, plums 
and apricots of the mellow harvest-season that is now 
so close at hand. 

The wise camerist, who is alive to his opportunities, 
will improve every moment to get the pictures that are 
to be had for the seeking—in the great outstretched 
hand of nature, during this month. The Autochromist 
will not need to wait for the riots‘of autumnal coloring 
a month hence. He will find individual color-schemes 
in gardens, the woods and, if he is fortunate, in meadow- 
streams and brooks. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








The Photographic Fair, England 


Or the whole series of Exhibitions held at the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, London, under the title of 
The Photographic Fair, no previous one has contained 
so varied a collection of apparatus and material for 
use in connection with photography, and certainly no 
other has attracted so large an attendance. After even 
a cursory inspection of the exhibits one cannot fail to be 
convinced that the manufacturing-industries connected 
with photographic appliances and material have 
entirely recovered from the disorganisation caused by 
the war, and that they are being prosecuted with more 
enterprise and energy than ever. 

Although a proportion of the exhibits consist of 
amateur requirements, and are therefore particularly 
interesting to the dealer, there was more than sufficient 
appealing to the professional to be examined in a single 
visit. The Photographic Fair is not merely a shop on a 
large scale. In a shop it is impossible to show a sample 
of everything on the shelves to those who only want to 
see what is to be bought without any immediate inten- 
tion of buying, but at the Fair there were fifty-two 
shops, each stocked with a sample of every article the 
shopkeeper has for sale, and a staff of assistants who 
were there for the purpose of showing and explaining 
the goods. The Fair thus provided a unique opportunity 
of finding out what there is novel and useful and of 
keeping in touch with current ideas. 

The displays of negatives by the plate-manufacturers 
and of prints on various kinds and grades of sensitive 
material, of which there are many hundreds illustrative 
of the effects that may be produced, all of which speci- 
mens are the actual examples of the best work of some 
of the leading photographers, were in themselves worth 
a journey to examine. 

I notice, as a sign of the times, the increasing use of 
the hand-camera in professional work, and the appara- 
tus makers are showing many new and improved types 
especially designed for serious work. I am told that the 
sales to professionals have quite exceeded expectations. 

The mount-manufacturers were, of course, able to 
show the full range of their productions, presenting a 
choice of tints and patterns far beyond that afforded by 
the most complete set of salesman’s samples. 

In the space available it is quite impossible even to 
mention the many ingenious labor-saving appliances 
for professional use, important though they are in these 
days of expensive labor, or the multitude of examples 
of beautiful workmanship and improved designs in 
ordinary apparatus. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that a photographer might have arranged for all his 
requirements for the year without having left the 
building. The crowded state of the exhibition at 
times testified to the great interest of the show. Indeed, 
one might have imagined that we were in a time of 
boom instead of in a period of depression. 

At each of the annual Fairs there has been a room 
devoted to the exhibition of photographic portraits. 
This year the exhibition was more extensive than 
heretofore, and was devoted to a collection of sets of 
portraits, each contributed by an American, or in a 
few cases, a Canadian photographer. The number of 


prints totalled about two hundred. There had been 
virtually, no selection, and as a valuable prize, a silver- 
cup, was offered in competition for the best set, each 
set may be considered as a sample of the best the artist 
could do according to his own views of what constitutes 
artistic and effective photography. There were cases 
where the divisional line between portraiture and 
figure-studies had been overstepped, but they were 
few, and did not affect the general aspect. 

There is one impression, | think, everyone had formed 
—that there is a perceptible difference, as a whole, 
between the work there displayed and that of this 
country. That is to say, that it had a marked national 
character, and this apart from the fact that some of the 
subjects were more or less typical American men and 
women. The majority might all be English, and this 
remark applies to the children, with the exception of 
one picture of three charming little Japanese girls. 

The cup was awarded by the judge, Mr. William 
Crooke, of Edinburgh, to a set of six photographs by 
Mr. F. A. Free, of Davenport, Iowa. They were all 
prints from about eleven by fourteen plates, and 
appeared to be direct photographs and not enlarge- 
ments. They were all fine, bold, straight photographs, 
without any apparent dodging or “‘foozling,”’ not that 
I deprecate any method of obtaining an effect—if it 
proves successful—but a bad faked print is worse than 
a bad straight one. 

There was, I think, no print as small as 64% x 81%, and 
most of the work appeared to be direct, but enlarging- 
methods are now so perfect that it is not easy to decide 
without very careful inspection. Large direct photog- 
raphy has always been more extensively practised in 
America than here. The photographers there have 
pushed it, and by their business-methods have created 
a demand for it. 

Space is not available for description or criticism of 
any individual exhibits even were I inclined to give it, 
but I am certain words are useless to convey any useful 
information without illustration. Many hundreds of 
visitors have viewed the pictures. It has been generally 
agreed that the-exhibit was a very interesting show, and 
the many professional photographers I have spoken to 
also bear testimony to its instructiveness. 

ALEXANDER MACKIE. 


P. A. of N. E. Convention in New Hampshire 


WE are informed that the Photographers’ Association 
of New England is to hold its convention at Maple- 
wood, New Hampshire, September 19 to 22, inclusive. 
The headquarters will be at the Maplewood Hotel 
which, with its annexes, cottages, casino and ballroom, 
will accommodate over seven hundred guests. Maple- 
wood, N.H., is situated on the Roosevelt Highway and 
on the Boston & Maine Railroad. It is easily accessible 
from all parts of New England. ‘There will be excep- 
tional opportunitues for all who attend the convention 
to visit points of interest in the famous White Moun- 
tains and thus to make this truly an ideal vacation 
convention. There have been many splendid con- 
ventions in other parts of the United States and now it 
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is up to New England to prove that it is very much 
alive. When it comes to natural beauty to attract the 
visitor, New Hampshire is second to none in scenery 
and historical associations. 


The Value of a Reputation 


THERE are many excellent firms in all parts of the 
world who enjoy unquestioned reputation for business- 
integrity and finished workmanship; but when a firm 
can trace its success over a period of sixty years, we 
cannot help becoming impressed. This statement is 
true with regard to the well-known name of Dallmeyer. 
To learn more of the important position held by J. H. 
Dallmeyer, Ltd., Church End Works, High Road, 
Willesden, London, N. W. 10, we suggest that our 
readers obtain one of the new, attractively illustrated 
catalogs that the firm will send promptly at request. 
The photographic lenses and apparatus described 
cover virtually every department of modern photog- 
raphy. The edition is limited and we suggest writing 
without delay. 


Theodore C. Marceau 


CotoneL THEopore C. Marceau, the celebrated 
photographer, and founder of the Marceau Studio at 
New York, with branches at Boston and Philadelphia, 
died June 22, at his home, in New York City. Mr. 
Marceau was a shrewd and successful business-man, 
as well as a highly capable portrait-photographer. 
His business, conducted as a corporation—Marceau 
Company, Limited—will be conducted as heretofore. 
He leaves a widow, and a son, Theodore C. Marceau, 
Jr., who is active in the business. 


“Selling Your Photographs”’ in Book-Form 


No doubt it will interest our readers to learn that 
the series of articles, “Selling Your Photographs’, 
by Frederick C. Davis, which began in November 1921 
and were concluded in the June 1922 issue, have been 
revised and are to be published in book-form by the 
McBride Company. A new chapter, “A Survey of 
Markets,” has been added. The book will be out in 
the fall under the title, ““Making Your Camera Pay”, 
and we believe that it will prove to be of much practical 
value to all camerists who are eager to derive some 
financial return from the use of their photographic 
equipment. 


Attention: American and Canadian 
Photographers 


Tue Professional Photographers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland will celebrate the twenty- 
first anniversary of its existence by a Congress and 
Exhibition of Professional Work at Prince’s Galleries. 
Piccadilly, London, W.1, from September 11 to 15, 
inclusive, and the prospectus and entry-form of the 
exhibition is now ready and can be obtained from the 
secretary, Mr. Alfred Ellis, 2, Vinery Villas, Hanover 
Gate, London, N.W.8. It is hoped, says The Amateur 
Photographer editorially, to make the exhibition the 
most representative of its kind that has ever been held; 
and the Association has certainly obtained one of the 
best picture galleries in London for the purpose. The 
exhibition is not to be limited to what is commonly 


regarded as pictorial portraiture, but is to include 
commercial and technical photography, and will be 
open to Continental and American as well as British 
workers. Lectures and demonstrations of posing, 
lighting, printing-processes, co-operative advertising 
and business-methods, are to form a feature. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Pirie Macdonald suggested 
that the C ongress should be held in the autumn rather 
than in the spring, to permit the attendance of Ameri- 
ican professional photographers, who cannot get away 
at any other time of the year. The P. P. A. is running 
a serious risk in changing the date of the function; but 
those responsible for its destinies no doubt consider 
that this was worth doing, and it will be interesting 
to see to what extent the American and Canadian 
professional photographers respond. 


Activities of Alvin Langdon Coburn 


A FEW years ago, no name was more prominently 
before the exhibition-going public than that of Mr. 
Coburn, whose photographic output was as remarkable 
for its quantity as for its high quality: alike in land- 
scape and in portraiture, he succeeded in giving a 
distinctive character to everything that he showed. 
Recently, The Amateur Photographer goes on to say, 
he has been less to the front; but in the delightful 
district of Harlech, where he has built himself a cottage, 
he is still as keen as ever, although photography now 
has to share his attentions with free-masonry, astrology 
and mysticism. Mr. Coburn was born in Boston, 
Mass., and took to the camera in his very early years, 
becoming a pupil of Holland Day and of Mrs. Kasebier. 
He studied painting in America and in Paris, but 
“gave it up as an inferior medium.” He has con- 
tributed photographs to all the leading magazines, 
both in England and in the United States, and has 
exhibited all over the world. He has, however, never 
competed for prizes or medals of any kind, and the 
“pot-hunting” instinct seems altogether lacking. 
Anyone who might think from his work that he is 
“only” a pictorial photographer would make a very 
great mistake; for his picture-making is founded on a 
very sound foundation of craftsmanship; and he is 
equally at home in gum-platinum and in that supreme 
test of technical skill, photogravure. He is also cele- 
brated as the inventor of the “Vortigraph.” As he is 
only forty now, he has evidently lost little time. Goat- 
rearing, pianola-playing, leek-eating and oil-painting 
are only a few of the incidental amusements of his 
Welsh retirement. 


Stereo—Photography in Natural Colors 


Puoto-Era has always been an enthusiastic advocate 
of the practice of stereoscopic photography. The 
results are easy to achieve and for realism rival nature 
herself. Many devotees declare that a series of well- 
made stereographs knock motion-pictures into a cocked 
hat! Be that as it may, a sign of the times is the 
increased sale of stereo-cameras and the unusual 
enthusiasm expressed by its workers. Cost of the 
handy, pocket-equipment seems to be no objection in 
view of the superb results obtainable and which can be 
enjoyed by everybody. 

There is considerable activity with regard to the use 
of Autochrome plates in connection with  stereo-photog- 
raphy, for the beauty and realism of stereographs in 
the true colors of nature are a source of unlimited 
fascination and consequent delight. At a recent meet- 
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ing of the Boston Y. M. C. Union Camera Club, one 
of its members, W. M. Snell, was appointed head of 
the stereo-department of the club, thus assuring inter- 
ested members effective and high-class results under the 
guidance of an experienced and recognised expert. 
Let other camera clubs follow this lead. 

The main thing to remember, in the use of Auto- 
chrome plates, is correct exposure. What requires so 
many seconds with an ordinary dryplate, needs just so 
many minutes for an Autochrome exposure. Errors in 
exposure cannot be corrected as in a dry plate, although 
a slightly overexposed Autochrome can be improved. 
The case of an underexposed one is hopeless. Bur- 
roughs-Wellcome’s Photo-Exposure Calculator is a safe 





Outing of California Camera Club 


AFTER reading the announcement and itinerary of 
the Yosemite Outing of the California Camera Club 
of San Francisco, held July 22 to July 29, one does not 
wonder that photographic enthusiasm runs high on 
the Pacific Coast. Although the descriptive matter 
reached us too late to mention the event in the July 
issue, yet we feel compelled to refer to it as an example 
of camera-club progressiveness that might well be 
followed by any club that needs rejuvenating or just 
brightening up. There are many beautiful National 
Parks, and other natural and historic points of interest, 
situated within reach of our leading camera clubs. 





APRIL PRIZE-WINNING PICTURE, JOHN G. MARSHALL’S FLASH-POWDER COMPETITION 


BY MRS. EDWIN MEYER, REEDSBURG, WIS. 


guide to Autochrome exposures. Many alleged defects 
in Autochrome plates are usually found to be results of 
careless manipulation. When the rest of the contents 
of a box of suspected Autochrome plates is given to an 
expert worker to test, the results are nearly always 
highly satisfactory. 


New Quarters for the P. P. of A. 


We are informed that the Pictorial Photographers 
of America have obtained larger and more satisfactory 
quarters at the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City. More and more the members of this 
organisation are taking a commanding position in 
pictorial photography in the United States and abroad. 
We hope their efforts will be increased and facilitated 
as soon as they are settled comfortably in their new 
and more commodious home. 


Unusually delightful outings could be arranged, to the 
enjoyment of the members and to serve to strengthen 
and build up the entire organization to a higher state 
of efficiency and service. 

Another excellent idea was contained in the June 
issue of The View-Finder, published by the California 
Camera Club, which was addressed to the visiting 
delegates of a number of important conventions that 
were held in San Francisco during June. We quote 
from the editorial page and commend the “welcome” 
idea to other camera clubs in whose cities there may be 
large conventions. 

“We of the California Camera Club particularly 
welcome you here. It is our business and our hobby 
and our pleasure to know the West; to seek out the 
beauty spots. And, as we know them, we want you 
to take back pictures of them. Our own cosmopolitan 
city of seven hills; our magnificent homes; our Latin 
and Oriental sections; the beaches. Down the penin- 
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sula are homes, little farms and orchards or ranches, 
large and rich estates. Alameda, Contra Costa and 
Marin Counties furnish a wealth of changing land- 
scapes. There is something to interest you in any 
direction you go. Or just in San Francisco—the 
multiple interests of a seaport city, the outlet of rich 
agricultural and farming districts, a metropolitan 
center will delight one. Wherever one comes from, 
whatever his likes, ‘California can show him.’ Attend 
your conventions; but do not leave without ‘seeing the 
sights.” Take their memories back home—camera- 
pictures to always remind you, if possible, otherwise 
mental pictures. Try to see Yosemite and Tahoe and 
greater Central California. To all visitors interested in 
photography, a most cordial invitation is extended to 
visit the club-rooms, view the exhibitions on the walls 
and meet local artists—the club is the Mecca of the 
photographers of the Bay District.” 


Congratulations to Franklin I. Jordan 


Reapers of Puoro-Era MaGazine will remember 
many of Franklin I. Jordan’s attractive pictures which 
have embellished our pages in the past. However, as 
head of the Jordan & More Press of Boston, Mr. Jordan 
has been obliged to curtail somewhat his photographic 
activities. But an event occurred that was of such 
outstanding importance that he resumed his photo- 
graphic work to the exclusion of everything else. We 
refer to the arrival of Jane Atherton Jordan, Saturday, 
June 24, 1922. Needless to say, we extend our hearty 
congratulations. Lack of space prevents reproducing 
the picture referred to in the following .data; but we 
believe that our readers will be interested to learn how 
quickly and successfully Mr. Jordan got to work under 
pressure. Referring to the picture of his young daugh- 
ter, Mr. Jordan writes, “The picture was made last 
Sunday when the little Jane was just twenty-four hours 
old. Rain in torrents, making it dark as a coal-cellar, 
and a little wiggling infant provided some of the hazards 
of the game. Situated in a hospital, it also required 
some diplomacy to get permission (?) to upset the order- 
liness of the place by moving furniture, and to find an 
obliging nurse as an accomplice. But it was done, the 
film developed and seventy-two enlargements made 
that night. The next day the announcements were 
printed and in the mail. A 244x314 Ansco Speedex 
camera, Tessar F/4.5 lens, Eastman film, one second 
exposure, tank-development, enlargement on Welling- 
ton Carbon Bromide, did the trick.” 


The 1922 London Salon 


Tue London Salon of Photography for the year 1922 
will take place from September 9 to October 7, and 
promises to be an event of unusual importance in the 
photographic world. Entries are invited especially 
from pictorial workers in the United States, for the 
American Section at the London Salon is always a 
source of special interest. 

Participants are reminded that owing to the little 
time for getting prints to London by the prescribed 
time—the last day to receive pictures being August 30— 
they must get busy right away, so that packages may 
leave New York City no later than August 22, on the 
“Aguitania”. Other sailings of fast mail-steamers 
from New York are the “Homeric’’, August 19; the 
“Carmania”’. August 17; the “Mauretania”, August 
15; the ““Olympic”’. August 12. 

From Montreal, the * Albania ’’ and the “Canopic”’, 





BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Concorp—A PILGRIMAGE TO THE Historic AND LiTEeR- 
ARY CENTER OF America. Illustrated by 60 repro- 
ductions in sepia tone of photographs of landmarks 
and famous Americans. Size, 744 x 101% inches. 
Price, $0.75, paper-covers; $1.50 in decorated boards, 
postpaid. Boston, U.S. A.: Perry Walton. Copyright, 
1922. All Rights Reserved. 


This welcome and timely work is in reality a guide 
to Concord and appeals to the tourist who desires in a 
succinct form truthful and artistic pictures with corre- 
sponding descriptions of the places that have made 
Concord famous, and have converted it into a veritable 
shrine where dwell in spirit such men and women as 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Channing and 
many others who, by their heroism, writings and 
influence have added lustre to the once little town 
where was “fired the shot heard ‘round the world.” 

The contents is divided into chapters—each appro- 
priately illustrated—as follows: Concord; The Be- 
ginnings of Concord; The Concord of the Revolution, 
and The Concord of Literature. As the numerous, 
and admirable photographs show, Concord abounds in 
attractive and picturesque scenery, worthy of the finest 
efforts of photo-pictorialists. The tourist, satisfied with 
mere records, should not think of visiting Concord 
without a camera of some sort. The many landmarks 
and beauty-spots are very accessible. Concord is 
situated about eighteen miles from Boston and may be 
reached directly by railroad or automobile. 

As to the book, it is a masterpiece of the printer's art, 
and highly credible to the good judgment and taste of 
the publisher. 


August 19; the ‘‘Ansonia’’ and the “‘Megantic”’, 
August 12. 

Ten days from the time of the vessel's sailing is the 
usual time for delivery of mail in London. 

Entry-forms for the London Salon of Photography 
may be obtained from Puoto-Era, Boston Office, 367 
Boylston Street, on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


N. L. Stebbins 


Puoto-Era regrets to record the passing of N. L. 
Stebbins, the eminent and widely known professional 
marine-photographer, with laboratory at 132 Boylston 
Street, Boston. He died July 9, at his home in West 
Somerville, Mass., after a long illness. Mr. Stebbins 
was a member of the Eastern and Boston Yacht Clubs, 
and was their official photographer for the past forty 
years, making pictures of the principal yachting events 
in Boston Harbor and vicinity. He also photographed 
many private residences at the North Shore and did 
other commercial work of a highly meritorious order. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





is a popular but totally 
incorrect term for ‘‘ferrotype.’’ The fact is 
that there is no trace of tin, whatever, in a so-called 
tintype. The ferrotype (correctly named) consists 
exclusively of a thin sheet of iron coated with either 
black or brown varnish. The photographer (ferro- 
typer) immerses the ferrotype-plate in a silver-solution 
and exposes it while wet in a camera made for the 
purpose. He then develops, rinses and dries it. 
This wet ferrotype process was later superseded by the 
dry process—sensitised ferrotype-plates, sold com- 
mercially, and used also in automatic cameras, as well 
as by itinerant “your-picture-while-you-wait” photog- 


H. P.—‘‘ Tintype’”’ 


raphers. 
H. M. B.—Detail in shadows depends upon 
the lighting, exposure, development and _ the 


printing-medium, and has little to do with the quality 
of the lens, although the latter should be some form 
of a good anastigmat where fine detail is desired. 

G. W.—There should be no trouble in 
copying sepia-prints provided you adopt an 
orthochromatic plate of medium speed and a color- 
filter of about eighth-time strength. Your ordinary 
developer will prove quite satisfactory if exposure and 
other ag ae are taken care of properly. 

Ww T.—The best hypo-eliminator is 
potassium permanganate. Put enough into any 
quantity of water to turn it pink; the presence of hypo 
will clear the solution. Continue to treat with fresh 
permanganate-solution until the color is not removed. 

J. M. B—A rapid symmetrical lens is a 
rapid rectilinear with the front and back combinations 
of similar construction and of equal focal length. 

W. M. A—If there is only a slight scratch 
on the lens, it will have no detrimental effect what- 
ever upon the photographs made with the lens. 
There is probably no necessity to have the lens repol- 
ished as it is almost impossible to detect even a large 
scratch on the resulting negatives. 

A. G.—That you moved the camera during 
the exposure, rather than that it was out of focus, 
appears to be proved by the prints. It happens, some- 
times, that even with a shutter-speed of 1/25 second 
that there will be movement shown occasionally. Try 
holding the breath at the moment of releasing the shut- 
ter and see if the resulting pictures are not sharper than 
the ones vou sent us. 

F. C. T.—It does not matter what the color 
of darkroom-walls may be, for they reflect only 
the light which falls upon them. The important thing 
is to make sure that your developing-lamp emits a safe 
light. Test it and make sure. 

A. C. G.—Blisters on prints are usually 
caused by the wash-water being much colder 
than the fixing-bath. Allowing the water to fall a 
foot or more from a faucet upon prints will also cause 
blisters. Use a hose to convey the water from the 
faucet to the bottom of the wash-bow]. 

O. G. C.—The color of a negative affects its 
printing ‘time. Negatives of a brownish-black 
color should be less intense than those of a grayish 


black to give the same printing-quality, and the warmer 
the color, the longer the printing-time. 





E. A. S—To photograph any subject con- 
taining a very long range of light and shade, 
a backed slow plate is what is generally recommended. 
The exposure must be full, to get the gradation in the 
darker parts; and the development must be carried 


out very carefully, so as not to get excessive contrasts 
in the lighter parts. It is merely a matter of skilled 
workmanship rather than of materials or processes. 

A. M. G.—To determine if there is enough 
light for an exposure ought to be easy for you to 
ascertain by the simple process of making a negative. 
We should imagine that, at least, double the candle- 
power you mention would be necessary to give a prop- 
erly exposed negative in 1/10 second. You do not 
mention any diffusers or reflectors; these would, of 
course, have an important effect upon the time of 
exposure. 

. G—If you wish to dry negatives by artifi- 
cial heat, first immerse them for a few minutes in 
a 1 to 30 solution of formalin to render the gelatine 
insoluble. 

>. F. D.—To see the view in a finder when 
the camera is placed too high to permit it, 
hold a small pocket-mirror over the view-finder at an 
angle of forty-five degrees and look at the image thus 
reflected. 

B. F. A.—A practical method to prepare a 
negative for bleaching out the background is 
to varnish over the parts you wish to retain with an in- 
dia-rubber solution, such as is used for repairing bicycle- 
tires. This should be thin enough to apply with a brush. 
After bleaching out the background and drying the 
negative, the skin of rubber can be rubbed or rolled off 
the surface of the negative with the finger-tip. 

H. K.—Glossy bromide prints are preferred 
by the editors of most illustrated papers. If 
the subject is one of great news importance, any avail- 
able print will be used, whether of one or another print- 
ing-process; but in ordinary circumstances glossy prints 
are much more likely to be accepted. 

F. G. B.—If you substitute a new lens in 
your camera, in all probability you will have to 
correct the present focusing-scale, for unless the new 
lens is of exactly the same focus as the old one—which 
is most improbable—you cannot use the same scale. 

N. M. R.—To have the titles on your pic- 
tures print black from the negative, you can 
put the title in reverse on the negative itself by using 
an “ink” made of a few drops of a saturated solution 
of common salt, mixed with a few drops of a saturated 
solution of copper sulphate, thickened, if necessary, 
with a little gum to make it flow more steadily. Use a 
quill-pen or brush. The liquid will bleach the negative 
where it touches, and after a few moments the negative 
should be rinsed and placed for five minutes in clean 
hypo, and then washed well. This lettering will print 
in black. 

W. E. C.—Whenever possible, use a small 
stop in preference to a large one. Even with 
F/4.5 lenses careful workers rarely use this maximum 
speed unless obliged to do so. Always consider the 
larger stops as ““emergency-stops”’ to be used only when 
a picture may be made in no other way. 
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Summer, with a real blue sky and a scorching sun, 
has come so early this year, that the holiday season has 
opened earlier than usual; and, already, at the begin- 
ning of June, the seaside and the country-side are filled 
with visitors, and the camera is everywhere in evidence. 
On a somewhat extended expedition around the favorite 
haunts of the amateur photographer, we have taken the 
opportunity to observe, at first hand, the change that 
has come about gradually from the big to the little 
camera; and we are convinced that it is an accomplished 
fact. We are not referring to the ordinary snapshooter, 
who is a “holiday-maker”’, pure and simple, plus a 
camera. He includes a kodak in his traveling-kit as a 
matter of course—it may be used; but is just as likely 
to lie about unopened. These “intermittent enthusiasts” 
always carry small cameras, and their procedure is 
unchanged from year to year. 

It is the serious picture-hunting individual, the man 
who takes his subject and his apparatus, at least, as 
seriously as the sportsman does his guns and his game, 
over whom the change has come. It is a long time 
since we have seen an enthusiast struggling in the open 
with a 10 x 12 view-camera; and now, gone even is the 
half-plate (434 x 619) camera, and the tripod is extinct. 
But, although the photographer has lightened his load, 
he has not done so to the extent that might be imagined; 
for it is the great variety of reflex cameras, that have 
sprung up almost like mushrooms in a night, that have 
supplanted the “heavy artillery” of the craft. After 
close observation and many interviews, we have come 
to the conclusion that the 2 x 31 reflex is the favorite. 
It is portable—although weig and ready for an 
exposure at a moment’s notice. These are, no doubt, 
great advantages in many kinds of work, and enable 
far more exposures to be made than if the worker were 
tramping around with a tripod and burying himself, at 
intervals, under a focusing-cloth for lengthy periods. 
Not focusing, mind you; for that was always a quickly 
accomplished business, but studying the view. 

Now, for the press-photographer, or the man who is 
out to seize the most fleeting expressions of Nature 
and is lavish with regard to the quantity of pictures 
made, the change seems all to the good. But we cannot 
help thinking that the earnest landscape-worker is 
placed at a serious disadvantage. For, after all, the 
most ambitious pictorialist cannot hope to make a 
dozen masterpieces in a morning. It is only by close 
and deliberate observation on the groundglass, with the 
vamera firmly fixed, that he can study his subject 
comfortably, and shift his viewpoint, inch by inch, to 
perfect his composition. We shall be told that all this 

‘an be done with the camera in the hand; but can it, 
really, when our diminutive picture shifts and alters 
with every breath and each involuntary movement of 
the body? 

As an illustration of our point, we may mention a 
-ase that came to our notice lately. A famous weekly 
illustrated paper required some good photographs of 
fruit-blossoms, to be delivered in a few days, and 
skilful photographer of our acquaintance was com- 
missioned to get them. He owns a motor-car, and lives 
in a fruit-district. There were three days in which to 
obtain the pictures, and the lighting was satisfactory 
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Our friend had been industrious, there were many 
pictures; but alas, only one was accepted. Now, we 
feel convinced that if he had worked slowly and care- 
fully with a big camera, on the groundglass of which he 
could have seen clearly if the blossom was likely to tell 
its tale of spring and beauty, and had produced con- 
sequently only about a quarter of the number of nega- 
tives, there would have been a far more satisfactory 
ending to the story. 

It will be interesting to notice, as time goes on, the 
effect of this change in apparatus on pictorial landscape- 
photography; and we should expect, as a result, the 
increase of good work that needs rapfdity of action, 
and a decrease of the carefully composed pictures of 
old times. 

We have been experimenting lately with the Kodak 
Ortho Portrait-Film in conjunction with a K.1 filter. 
Our subjects were woodland-landscapes and garden- 
pictures. The young, green verdure still retained its 
light tones, and bluebells were plentiful. The results 
were, at least to us, eminently satisfactory. ‘The film is 
slow and, used with the screen, needed about three 
times the exposure of the par-speed film. Even then, 
it was fast enough to make slow instantaneous exposures 
and yet obtain full detail in the shadows, with the lens 
working at F/11. The quality of the negatives is 
delightful; and, as this film is far more contrasty than 
the par-speed variety, one must be extremely careful not 
to over-develop. 

We much regret our inability to review in this letter 
Mr. Pirie Macdonald’s show at the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Rooms. We were in town, and one of our 
objects was to visit his exhibition; but the heat-wave 
was upon us, and a forced and early retreat to the 
shade of green trees, after a visit to the Royal Academy, 
was simply a necessity. Mr. Macdonald’s exhibition 
has been looked forward to with great interest by many 

English photographers. To those who find a portrait 
more absorbing than the finest landscape, he appeals 
strongly. With him, as with the advertisement, 

“Every picture tells a tale”. We know, from past 
experience, how amazingly he conirives to make each 
sitter live and be himself in these portraits. 

Miss Olive Edis is one of our most “go-ahead” 
photographers. We can remember her as a member 
of the Lyceum Club Photographic Circle, when she 
first plunged into photography, professionally, by 
opening a studio at Aldeburgh in Suffolk, and specialised 
in portraits made in the sitter’s own home. Last year, 
she made a tour in Canada, and later held a most 
interesting exhibition in London of color-plates of 
Canadian beauty-spots. Then, we heard that she had 
taken up motion-picture work, and her latest enterprise 
has been the filming of a society-wedding at the little 
Norfolk village of Holt. 

The bride was well known, having lived in the country 
some time, and the bridegroom, was the son of an oil- 
magnate, so that the function was important and well 
attended, and, consequently, Miss Edis included a 

(Concluded on page 112) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








The following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker of Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were those issued in June 
from the United States Patent-Office, the last issues 
of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Albert S. Howell of Chicago, IIl., has received patent, 
number 1,417,526, a Lens-Mount for Cameras. 

He has also been granted patent, number 1,417,527, 
a Focusing Device for Camera Lens. 

A method of Treating Photographic Dry-Plates 
or Films has been granted to Joseph D. Bagley of Spring- 
field, Utah. Patent, number 1,417,791. 

Charles Kesses of New York City has invented a new 
Photo-Printing Machine patent, number 1,417,832. 

Patent, number 1,418,033, has been granted to G. H. 
Sutcliffe of West Ealing, England. The patent is a 
new Means for Taking Photographs with Special 
Scenic or Background Effects 

Photographic Camera patent, number 1,418,280, has 
been issued to John Bordigion of Rochester, N.Y. 

Albert F. Sulzer of Rochester, N.Y., has received 
patent, number 1,418,405, on an Antistatic Photo- 
graphic Film. 

A reissue patent has been granted to Elmer E. 
Thrasher of South Cumberland, Maryland. Patent, 
number 15,377. 

William S. Smith and Frederick S. Williams have 
received a patent in their joint names on a Camera 

-atent, number 1,419,406, a Magazine Film and 
Plateholder for Cameras, has been issued to Walter 
Pack of Takoma Park, Maryland. 

A Photographic Device has been issued to Alfred G. 
Hague of Des Moines, Iowa. Patent, number 1,420,096. 

Thomas E. Moorhouse of Hawthorne, Victoria, 
Australia, has been granted patent, number 1,420,440, 
on a Camera Applicable to Aérial Photography. 
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A Help to the Camerist 


Tue Pockescope is a pocket-telescope of over four 
and one-half times magnification. It is not a toy. It 
is a_ scientifically constructed, beautifully finished 
optical instrument of genuine merit and practical 
utility. It gives a sharply defined image of distant 
objects over four times as large as with the naked eye. 
And its vest-pocket compactness is appealing. 

Here are the specifications: maximum diameter, 
11/16 inches; length, when closed, 31% inches; length, 
extended, 5 inches; power, four and one-half times; 
objective lens, concavo-convex flint with double con- 
vex crown; eye-piece lens, double concave flint; finish, 
black crystallised lacquer; furnished in gray suede 
case. Everyone who loves the Great Outdoors, every 
camerist, every hunter, fisherman or camper, every 
motorist or tourist, every motor-boat enthusiast, every 
Boy Scout, and many others should be interested in 
this latest addition to the well-known Wollensak 
‘Optical Company’s products. 


A Rare and Beautiful Publication 


As 1s well known, no country engaged in the recent 
European war has been so hard hit as Austria. With 
the loss of her only great seaport, Fiume, she is isolated, 
an inland country, her industries and_ resources 
paralysed, and without material aid from her former 
foes or allies. And yet, according to reports received 
from visitors who have but recently returned from 
Vienna, the people, though in want, are courageous and 
hopeful. Despite the great scarcity of the necessaries 
of life, ridiculously low salaries are paid to the pro- 
fessional (intellectual) classes, artists, musicians, jour- 
nalists, and the superbly high standards in the fine arts, 
including the opera, the stage, literature, photography, 
are gallantly maintained. Friends of the Editor, who 
on their three months’ tour through southern Europe 
had intended to pass several days in the magnificent 
city of Vienna, increased the allotted time to three 
weeks, and then left reluctantly. It was mainly the 
unsurpassed, high-class performances at the opera- 
house and concert-halls that attracted them. 

And now, after the suspension of publication of over 
a year, of the Photographische Korrespondenz—oficial 
organ of the Photographic Society of Vienna, and a 
number of other photographic clubs and bodies in 
Vienna—this splendid periodical reappears, temporarily, 
in the form of a special issue—a ‘“Festnummer” or 
festival number, in commemoration of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the birth of the Photographic Society of 
Vienna. At the same time, this issue serves the purpose 
of a temporary substitute for a whole year’s subscrip- 
tion (1922) of the Photographische Korrespondenz, 
whose regular monthly publication has been indefinitely 
postponed owing to the extremely unfavorable economic 
conditions which prevail in Austria. 

The above-mentioned issue of the Photographische 
Korrespondenz is of the usual format, 6 x 9 inches, but 
of greater volume—114 pages of text and 20 supple- 
mentary illustrations. The latter represent the best of 
modern reproductive processes—halftone, photogravure, 
autotype, neotype, in monochrome and natural colors, 
including facsimile reproductions of four-color auto- 
types and autochromes—processes for which Vienna 
has ever been celebrated. 

Photographers, and others who are interested in this 
special and eminently attractive publication, may 
send the equivalent in U. S. currency of 1500 Austrian 
kroners—about $1.00, by an American Express Money- 
Order, which includes the fee. W. A. F 
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considerable amount of personal interest in her film. 
Her success will probably stimulate others. There is no 
doubt that a film of such an event would not only be of 
priceless value to the chief actors, but it would prove 
to be a most convincing historical record. We have 
only to imagine ourselves seeing the wedding of our 
great-grandparents on the screen—with all the proofs 
of manners, customs, dress and environment—to 
realise what a treasure of interest it would possess. 
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